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Long before the war, Phillips quality products 
had carried the Phillips name around the world. 
Today, these and other wartime Phillips products 
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production for war. 


Phillips electrical conductors are carrying 
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by Canadian industry; and farther afield, Phillips 
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on fighting fronts around the world. 
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of International Automatic Electric Corporation 
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PART It 


[Epitor’s Note: The first install- 
ment of this series (TELEPHONY, Octo- 
ber 7, page 21) and this article con- 
clude Mr. Shenk’s introductory re- 
marks concerning the small company- 
rural telephone situation. Future in- 
stallments will be short and precise 
discussions of suggestions and methods 
which can be considered by owners of 
small, run-down properties 
determined to take immediate steps to 
improve their operating and financial 
status. 

TELEPHONY, along with all progres- 
sive telephone men, has recognized for 
some time that there is a small com- 
pany problem and that it is one pri- 
marily involving rural service. It is 
with a sincere desire to be of service 
to that segment of the industry com- 
posed of the smaller companies that we 
and Mr. Shenk present these articles.] 


who are 


* * * 


NTIQUATED and obsolete switch- 
A esti and instruments. Dilapi- 
dated and broken-down pole lines 
carrying worn-out cables and rusty 
wires. Curtailed and unsatisfactory 
service with, as its inevitable result, 
shrunken subscriber lists and corre- 
spondingly reduced revenues. Depleted 
resources, exhausted credit and dis- 
couraged management. 

How often we run across people who 
find it difficult to believe that there 
really are telephone exchanges operat- 
ing under those handicaps in this day 
and age. Yet, however incomprehen- 
sible it may seem to the average citi- 
zen who has come to view his own tele- 
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phone as an ever-ready, ever-reliable 
servant and the telephone company as 
one of the community’s soundest insti- 
tutions, the critical conditions outlined 
are pretty generally those which, in 
varying degrees, depending on the cir- 
cumstances of each individual case, 
confront the operators of many of our 
small town telephone exchanges. Equally 
important, and perhaps more signifi- 
cant, the grade of telephone service 
which can be rendered with plant fa- 
cilities such as those described is being 
tolerated by thousands of subscribers 
and is all that is available to still other 
thousands of potential customers who 
live within those exchange areas. 


The facts just reviewed offer a more 
or less accurate thumb-nail summary 
of the impoverished state of at least a 
portion of our small telephone prop- 
erties. We examined these conditions 
and their extent in some detail in the 
first session of this small exchange dis- 
cussion group. (TELEPHONY, October 
7, page 21.) 


We also devoted some time to prob- 
ing into and analyzing in a forthright 
manner the circumstances and basic 
faults which brought them about. The 
job before us now is to explore methods 
which may prove helpful to those of 
you considering programs directed at 
restoring your properties to sound 
physical and financial condition. 


However, before we turn our discus- 
sions to the more specific aspects of 
small exchange operations, there is one 
somewhat intangible element in the pic- 
ture which, while it is not an easy one 
to approach, in many respects stands 
head and shoulders above all others in 


importance and thus makes a logical 
topic for our consideration today. What 
I am striving to get at concerns the 
attitude or viewpoint each of you holds 
concerning your telephone properties 
and the obligations inherent in their 
ownership. Put it this way: How do 
you feel about this telephone business, 
Mr. Small Company Owner? 

Telephony is a complex and exacting 
business. Unlike the small grocery 
store or the corner filling station, it is 
a public service business and thus a 
closely regulated one. It is a vital and 
essential business on which the people 
of the community must depend for a 
service necessary for their protection 
and safety as well as for carrying on 
their normal pursuits of agriculture, 
industry, trade and commerce. Teleph- 
ony, too, is a unique business in that 
each of the several thousand separate 
exchange units, representing a great 
many different ownership arrange- 
ments, are inter-dependent on all of the 
other exchanges in our nation’s great 
integrated telephone network. It is the 
responsibilities imposed on you small 
exchange operators by these and re- 
lated factors peculiar to the business 
that give importance to this matter of 
attitude. 

tecently, I heard an observation by 
an Independent operating executive 
which offers a slant on this subject. He 
is a man of recognized judgment who 
has had broad experience operating 
small exchange properties and his com- 
ments seem particularly appropriate 
for review in connection with the points 
we are discussing—the role of manage- 


ment attitude or inclination and the 
extent of management responsibility 
13 





in small company operation, past and 
future. A small group of telephone men 
were “talking shop” and, on the subject 
of the future of small exchanges and 
small companies, a variety of interest- 
ing viewpoints were expressed, among 
them the observation mentioned. I can- 
not of course put it in the speaker’s 
exact words, but the gist of what he 
had to say was this: 


“We have talked a good deal about 
what are generally termed small ex- 
change problems. In a strict sense 
what we really have are a great many 
small exchange situations. To view it 
otherwise would tend to indicate that 
the industry has yet to devise ways to 
serve the nation’s small communities 
with high quality, dependable telephone 
service at reasonable cost. To the credit 
of a resourceful industry and the ge- 
nius of the manufacturers who serve it, 
such is emphatically not the case. Hun- 
dreds of small town and rural tele- 
phone exchanges operated by com- 
panies ranging in size from the indus- 
try’s largest down to the smallest local 
organizations amply testify to that 
fact. Those hundreds of small ex- 
changes are furnishing telephone serv- 
ice of the highest standards to thou- 
sands of satisfied customers on a sound 
and profitable basis. 

“The major considerations that were 
at first obstacles to successful small ex- 
change operation have been faced and 
solved, just as will be the others that 
present themselves today and in the 
future. There is probably no state in 
the Union in which a precedent for 
adequate small exchange rates has not 
been long established. Simplified short- 
cut methods to fit small company ac- 
counting and record-keeping require- 
ments have been developed and are 
available. Surely the industry’s engi- 
neers and manufacturers have pro- 
vided the answers to the technical con- 
siderations of small exchange opera- 
tion. 


“The deplorable conditions which 
have been allowed to develop at hun- 
dreds of other small exchanges can and 
will be cleared up in most instances 
when the management of the organiza- 
tions involved use the implements that 
are available and apply the practices 
that have been developed and tested to 
provide a satisfactory grade of serv- 
ice at rates which will produce suffi- 
cient revenue to fully sustain it. Un- 
fortunately, it appears that a substan- 
tial number of these small properties 


are owned or managed by individuals 
who, while mostly hard working and 
skilled telephone men, have failed to 
recognize the necessity for continuously 
progressing along with the industry 
of which they are a part. There is 
much to indicate that public demand 
may, before too long a time, force these 
operators to either take positive steps 
to modernize their plants or surrender 
their operating rights to those who 
will.” 


There is little for us to take issue 
with in those comments. As with any 
broad observation, all of it obviously 
does not apply to all cases. However, 
without disregard for the numerous 
contributory factors which are un- 
doubtedly involved in each individual 
case, it cannot be denied that the small 
exchange owner who has done little or 
nothing to secure compensatory rates, 
to modernize and expand his service, to 
keep required records, and to meet the 
other obligations inherent in operating 
a public service business must accept a 
major share of the responsibility for 
his property approaching dissolution. 

The contention that the day may not 
be far off when perfunctory operators 
will be obliged to act or give way is 
also pertinent. The limit of what one 
writer has aptly termed, “the grace of 
public forbearance,” is surely being ap- 
proached and will likely be reached 
when the restraining brakes of war re- 
strictions are slacked off. It is not diffi- 
cult to read the signs. New millions of 
Americans have become “telephone con- 
scious” in the past few years. Other 
millions have left their homes, farms 
and businesses to either serve in our 
armed forces or work temporarily in 
war industries. Those who left com- 
munities where they were accustomed 
to “turn-the-crank-and-talk-if-you-can” 
telephone service will undoubtedly have 
a quite different conception of what 
telephone service can and should be 
when they return home. 


Another factor in this regard con- 
cerns the changing complexion of toll 
service usage, certain to have a bearing 
on the future of all exchanges, large 
or small. Twenty or 25 years ago a 


A Bad Mixture 


somewhat incidental function of our 
business, particularly so with the 
smaller communities, toll service has 
assumed a new position. While it is 
undoubtedly true that the present war- 
bloated toll traffic load—a staggering 
400 or 500 per cent increase over the 
volume 12 years ago—will not continue, 
it seems certain that the postwar long 
distance volume will far surpass any- 
thing previously known in normal 
times. The finest long distance channels 
will be available to carry this load but 
it is axiomatic that no circuit can be 
better than the local facilities at its 
two terminals. 

If the point we have been attempting 
to make in our discussion today re- 
mains obscure, it can be summarized 
in a few words. Surely the number one 
preliminary step for you who own 
small telephone properties now on the 
verge of insolvency and who are con- 
templating programs to revive them 
is to decide for yourself if you are will- 
ing to fully accept the responsibilities 
which are and will in the future be im- 
posed by the business. 

I believe that our nation’s small 
towns and rural areas need telephone 
service and are going to have it. There 
is much evidence, too, to indicate that 
the people living in those areas intend 
to have modern, efficient and depend- 
able service. Certainly they are going 
to have to pay a rate which will pro- 
vide it. You who own the small tele- 
phone plants now located in thousands 
of these communities have the right 
and opportunity to furnish this service. 
Moreover, you have the experience and 
technical skill to do it well. 

The ownership of small telephone 
properties has proved to be a sound 
business offering pleasant and profit- 
able self-employment for many enter- 
prising individuals. There is no reason 
to believe that such will not remain the 
case for those who recognize that by its 
very nature telephony is a progressive 
business and that by the same token it 
demands progressive management, even 
for its smallest units. 


(To Be Continued) 


>> There is far more danger in public monopoly than there is in private monopoly, for when 


the government goes into business, it can always shift its losses to the taxpayers. If it goes 


into the power business, it can pretend to sell cheap power and then cover up its losses. The 


government never really goes into business, for it never makes ends meet, and that is the 


first requisite of business. 


It just mixes a little business with a lot of politics and no one 
ever gets a chance to find out what is actually going on.—Thomas A. Edison. 


>> Consider the plight of the telephone installer, trapped between top ceiling and roof of the 
Dodge Chicago plant. He was intent on running his inside wiring when the fast-moving builders 
nailed him in!—Telephone War Digest. 
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this time, a Federal Communications 

Commission composed of members 
with a fairly rich background of regu- 
latory experience. Men such as Paul 
Walker and Ray Wakefield, of course, 
are well grounded in utility regulation 
—in practice as well as in theory. Their 
training in the concept of controlling 
public service, in the public interest, 
goes back to their successful records 
as members of the Oklahoma and Cali- 
fornia commissions, respectively. 

Commissioner Case, as a former gov- 
ernor of Rhode Island, must know from 
his past responsibilities, the importance 
of regulation in the field of public serv- 
ice. Comissioner Jett, as a career tech- 
nician, has time and again given evi- 
dence of his continuous appreciation of 
the same. Commissioner Durr and Chair- 
man Fly (the latter leaving the FCC 
this month) must know from their 
background of legal practice that util- 
ity regulation is a technique which came 
into existence only after a long period 
of trial and error. 

Radio broadcasting men have occa- 
sionally questioned whether this regu- 
latory background produces the best 
kind of a commissioner for the FCC. 
But telephone folks know, perhaps, 
better than any other class of people, 
how inefficient, how wasteful, how gen- 
erally foolish it is to have business 
competition in the same service area 
where there are natural technical, or 
economic limits on competitive opera- 
tions. Most veteran telephone men can 
recall instances in bygone years where 
merchants, doctors, lawyers, clergymen, 
and others had to have two, and even 
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FCC has responsibility to see that allocation of radio fre- 


quencies, subject of current hearings, is made on a basis 


so the public will derive radio-telephone service by a sub- 


stantial, well-established and regulated business, such as 


the telephone industry. 


three, different company telephones on 
their desks, in order to keep in complete 
touch with their respective circles of 
the public. 


The same was (and is) true in other 
utility fields) How many millions of 
dollars were lost in the wasteful dupli- 
cation of gas company facilities in the 
New York City area during the early 
part of the century? At that time two 
or three different sets of company 
mains were laid under the same street 
paving. There were the “good old days” 
when sidewalks of New York blossomed 
into such a nightmare of red lanterns 
and excavations that the kids used to 
sing a parody: 


“East Side, West Side, all around 
the town! 

Gas pipes either are coming up, or 
else they’re coming down.” 


Given such a physical situation of 
competition in a field of public service 
as duplicate gas, sewer or water pipes, 
duplicate streetcar tracks or duplicate 
telephone or power lines, making a 
forest of unsightly poles along a city’s 
streets, and probably nobody, at this 
late date, would hesitate to recognize 
the necessity for creating an operating 
monopoly and holding it responsible for 


the service generally required in the 
same area. 

But when we come to the radio field 
of public service regulation, the fact 
that the very same, sound principle of 
monopolistic responsibility applies—or 
ought to apply —is not so apparent. 
The fact that the radio spectrum is in- 
visible makes it none the less important 
that limitation of the spectrum should 
be treated on a sane regulatory basis. 

Retiring FCC Chairman Fly put the 
matter quite aptly in summing up the 
various claims made for radio fre- 
quency allocation when he said “There 
is a bushel and a half of turnips and 
only a bushel basket to put them in, 
and the basket won’t give.” 

Because the radio spectrum is an in- 
visible magic ribbon which runs through 
almost the entire gamut of human per- 
ception, including sound, light, heat, 
and those mysterious gamma and cos- 
mic rays, there is a temptation to think 
of it as limitless in its capacity. But 
we have to recognize the somewhat 
blunt reality that our magic ribbon of 
the spectrum does have its limitations. 
Far from being one of those abstract 
infinitives, such as time or space, the 
radio spectrum has become a veritable 
battleground of regulatory conflict. 
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It will take all the astuteness of men 
such as Paul Walker, Ray Wakefield, 
Governor Case, and others to reason 
out the application of the time-tested 
regulatory concept to the radio spec- 
trum allocations. If, by any chance, 
they fail to do this, or are confused by 
the clamor of technical experts repre- 
senting special interests, the decision 
will be a setback for public interest. It 
may also be a setback for the future of 
the telephone business in the promising 
fields of radio-telephony. 

Note the use of the word “setback.” 
It is beyond even the power of the FCC 
to block indefinitely, the inevitable right 
of the people to sensible regulation of 
the radio spectrum. Sooner or later, no 
matter how many mistakes are made 
at this time, it will become so apparent 
that the radio lanes should not be clut- 
tered up by the figurative “hot-dog 
stands” of special interests that the 
pressure of public opinion will demand 
that the responsibility for various 
phases of radio-telephone service should 
be placed upon the common carrier ob- 
viously qualified to do the job—the tele- 
phone industry. 

But it would be such a gain for the 
public interest, in terms of early con- 
venience and cheaper and better serv- 
ice, if these inevitable principles are 
recognized now, and put into effect im- 
mediately, instead of waiting for a 
period of trial and error such as we 
had to go through years ago with the 
duplication of telephone systems, gas 
companies, and streetcar companies, 
and so forth. 


The danger in the present situation 
is that the FCC will be overawed by the 
technical recommendations of the Radio 
Technical Planning Board, especially 
Panel No. 2. This panel is composed 
of sincere, qualified experts represent- 
ing various interests proposing to use 
radio frequencies. Most of these inter- 
ests are not in public utility service, 
but what they propose to do is very 
much in the nature of public utility 
service. Because of their number, they 
have voted down, in panel meetings, the 
proposal of the telephone industry that 
exclusive frequencies should be as- 
signed for telephone companies. 

The RTPB Panel No. 2, as stated, is 
composed of experts. But like any other 
group of men representing various spe- 
cial interests, their joint recommenda- 
tion was inevitably a compromise. Un- 
fortunately, it does not follow from 
such circumstances that the compro- 
mise was the best or proper solution to 
the problem. It is something like tariff 
legislation or tax legislation in Con- 
gress, where we have long witnessed 
log-rolling compromises between various 
blocs seeking to swap support for this 
special interest in return for support 
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of that special interest. The result of 
such horse-trading and lobby-dickering 
has frequently been some of the most 
disgraceful legislation written on our 
statute books. 

We know that much about pork-bar- 
rel or log-rolling bills in Congress, But 
it is something new to encounter the 
somewhat similar situation in the field 
of proposed allocation of radio fre- 
quencies. It could fool a lot of smart 
people. Because it is a technical board, 
composed of highly qualified and re- 
spected experts, there is doubtless a 
temptation for the FCC to put a rub- 
ber stamp of approval on the result, 
without examining it too closely. Un- 
fortunately, regulatory history has too 
many examples of such “Pontius Pilate 
decisions” wherein the court or com- 
mission washes its hands of its true re- 
sponsibility and abdicates under the 
convenient corner of approving the “‘ex- 
pert judgment” of somebody or other 
who all too often has an ax to grind. 
We can only hope that the FCC will 
not dodge its duty in this instance. 

Cynical readers might observe, at 
this point, that maybe the telephone in- 
dustry has an ax to grind in seeking 
the exclusive allocation of certain fre- 
quencies. Let’s be perfectly frank and 
admit that it is true. But it is none the 
less true that the proposal of the tele- 
phone industry (which the RTPB panel 
voted down) closely coincides with pub- 
lic interest for three reasons which this 
writer respectfully suggests cannot be 
denied. 

To understand what has happened 
here — and what may happen — let us 
glance over, briefly, the gist of the 
RTPB Panel No. 2 recommendation. 
Elsewhere in this issue are set forth 
the detailed frequencies proposed by 
the RTPB. You will note that the re- 
quests of the telephone industry have 
been lumped in together with a lot of 
other “non-governmental miscellaneous 
services.”’ These include: Common car- 
riers (urban, highway, short-haul toll, 
and rural subscribers), railroads, 
broadcast relay, taxicabs, busses, petro- 
leum, highway operations, _ electric 
power and other utility communica- 
tions, special experimental low-power, 
mobile, and point-to-point services. 

This means that instead of having 
clear channels to go about its telephone 
business for the benefit of all these 
other people (railroads, taxicabs, etc.), 
it will have to share these frequencies 
with every other Tom, Dick, or Harry, 
who wants to go, on his own, into that 
type of radio business. 

Why, for example, does a taxicab 
company have to establish its own 
transmitting tower and taxicab tele- 
phone systems? Why not let the tele 
phone company take care of it for the 


taxicab people? The same goes for the 
electric power companies and others 
who might want to set up their own 
stand and clutter up the radio waves 
with an uneconomic duplication of fa- 
cilities comparable in every respect 
with the old jungle growth of telephone 
poles, pipes, and other useless, expen- 
sive accoutrements which characterize 
the competitive era in public utility op- 
erations around the turn of the cen- 
tury. We finally learned the right an- 
swer to that the hard way. Why can’t 
we arrive at the right answer to this 
right away? 

The right answer is simply: Radio- 
telephony is essentially telephone busi- 
ness and ought to be conducted by a 
regulated telephone industry and by no 
one else. Permitting competition on the 
basis of shared frequencies is simply 
inviting the state of wasteful duplica- 
tion mentioned above. 


Now, to cite specifically the three 
reasons why it is in the public inter- 
est to turn over this responsibility to 
the telephone industry rather than to 
allow an unregulated mushroom of 
competition to spring up: 


(1) Operating chaos. To approve this 
proposed hodge-podge of shared fre- 
quencies is simply borrowing trouble 
when it comes to the detailed problem 
of deciding who is going to get operat- 
ing rights. Obviously there will not be 
room enough in the “turnip basket” to 
permit all these interests to operate 
simultaneously, in the same areas, at 
least. The FCC would have to decide 
ultimately between a taxicab company 
or a railroad company or a telephone 
company or an electric power company, 
etc. In such a situation, it is not hard 
to guess that eventually the FCC will 
come back to the sensible starting point 
—that the telephone company ought to 
be given not only the authority, but the 
duty to render such service to the other 
claimants for operating rights. 


But meantime, think of the economic 
loss and futility of establishing separate 
radio-telephone facilities—all of which 
will have to be paid for indirectly by 
the public. The situation resembles the 
old days during World War I when pri- 
vate automobile operators were going 
in for “jitney bus” operations, skim- 
ming the cream of the streetcar busi- 
ness. It was a disorderly and costly 
episode, and finally had to be resolved, 
by regulatory authority, in favor of the 
established common carrier service. In 
the case of radio-telephone operations, 
it is obvious that the telephone com- 
pany is the established common carrier 
service. 

(2) Economy of public service in 
radio-telephony, subject to regulation. 
It is clear from what has been said 
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that wasteful duplication of competi- 
tive facilities is bound to be a costly 
business which will eventually have to 
be paid for by the public in one way or 
another. But over and above that, the 
FCC—by reason of its regulatory back- 
ground—must surely recognize the op- 
portunity which exists for exploiting 
the public, if these radio-telephone serv- 
ices are turned over for operation by 
which are not themselves 
regulated — at least to the extent of 
seeking such service. The telephone in- 
dustry has long been subject to regula- 
tion. Any expansion of its activity in 
the field of radio-telephony would 
merely mean an extension of such regu- 
latory supervision. This protects the 
public by an assurance of reasonable 
rates. If, for example, the telephone 
business takes over the operation of 
radio-telephone service for railroad 
companies and taxicab companies, the 
FCC or the state public service com- 
missions will fix the rate and see that 
it is fair. 


interests 


But if the taxicab company or the 
railroad company conducts its own 
radio-telephone business, who is going to 
fix the taxi-telephone rate to the extent 
that it is reflected in the transportation 
bill paid by the public? Some of these 
services, such as the proposed “‘walkie- 
talkie” press service, are not even regu- 
lated at all. The public needs that pro- 
tection. The quickest, surest way to get 
it is through regulated telephony com- 
pany operations. 

(3) Efficiency of public service in 
the field of radio-telephony. It ought 
to be clear that public convenience and 
necessity in radio-telephones on rail- 
roads, taxicabs, etc., will lie in their ul- 
timate connection with the general tele- 
phone system of the nation. A public 
pay-station on a crack train, such as 
the Twentieth Century Limited, for ex- 
ample, would be a great convenience. 
But it would have to be connected in 
some way with the land wire system 
of the operating telephone industry, so 
that the traveling passenger could talk 
from the train via radio-telephone to 
his home, business office, etc. 

Common sense would seem to postu- 
late that the same telephone industry 
which handles the call from the point 
where it is received via radio to the 
residence telephone or office telephone of 
the train passenger, is also in the best 
position to handle the call from the 
very point on the train where the pas- 
senger talks into the transmitter. To 
decide otherwise means the imposition 
of a new, strange, and inexperienced 
agency in the field of communications. 
It divides the responsibility for the call. 
If the service is faulty, the railroad 
company can blame the telephone com- 
pany, the telephone company can blame 
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Radio Frequency Allocations as Proposed to the FCC by the 


The following recommended allocations range from 23.5 megacycles on 
the radio spectrum to 30,000 or more. They were devised by the frequency 
allocation panel (No. 2) of the Radio Technical Planning Board, headed by 
Dr. C. B. Jolliffe. Telephone companies are included in these allocations which 
are listed as “non-government miscellaneous service.” 
the same general category are the following: Common carrier highway, com- 
mon carrier urban, common carrier circuits, short haul toll and rural sub- 
scribers, coastal harbor, transmitter control, railroads, broadcast relay, taxi- 
cabs, busses, petroleum operations, highway operations, electric power and 
other utility communications, special experimental low-power mobile and 
point-to-point services. 
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RTPB Panel No. 2 


Also lumped in with 


we 


Industrial applications 

Amateur 

Nongovernment emergency* and miscellaneous and government miscel- 
laneous services, fixed (3 channels), mobile (5 channels), industrial 
applications (1 channel at 40 mc.) 

FM broadcasting 

Amateur 

To be assigned to Areas A and B as shown below 


B. Areas (Other than A areas 

or certain coastal zones) 

Television 

Television 

Television 

Television 

Nongovernment emergency services* 

Television 

Nongovernment emergency services* 

Nongovernment emergency* and mis- 
cellaneous services 


A. Areas 

(Chiefly metropolitan) 

Television 

Nongovernment emergency services* 

Television 

Nongovernment emergency services* 

Television 

Nongovernment emergency services* 

Television 

Nongovernment emergency* and 
miscellaneous services 


Air navigation and air mobile forAir navigation and air mobile for 
use immediately following the use immediately following the war 
war and until such time thereafter and until such time thereafter as 
as may be required. may be required. 

Government Government 

Government miscellaneous services Government miscellaneous services 

Amateur Amateur 

Television Nongovernment emergency* and mis- 


cellaneous services 

Nongovernment emergency* and Television 
miscellaneous services 

Television Government emergency and miscel- 
laneous services 

Nongovernment emergency* and Television 
miscellaneous services 

Television Nongovernment emergency* and mis- 
cellaneous services 

Nongovernment emergency and Television 
miscellaneous services 

Television Nongovernment emergency* and mis- 
cellaneous services 

Nongovernment emergency* and Television 

miscellaneous services 

Nongovernment emergency* and mis- 
cellaneous services 

Nongovernment emergency* and Television 
miscellaneous services 

Television 

Amateur 

Government 

Government miscellaneous services, studio transmitter link (broadcast- 
ing) point-to-point transmitter control circuits (12 mc.) 

Air navigation aids (to be discontinued as soon as possible after war) 
amateur 

Air navigation aids (to be discontinued as soon as possible after war) 
facsimile broadcasting 

Television broadcasting (experimental) and television relay (700-900 mc 
only, to be abandoned when space is needed for commercial television 
broadcasting) 

Air navigation aids (to be discontinued as soon as possible after the war) 

Navigation aids 

Amateur 

Portable and mobile relay 

Government including air navigation aids 

Meteorological and air navigation 

Aeronautical experimental 

Government 

Relay and studio transmitter link (broadcasting) 2200-2300 mc only 

Air navigation 

Amateur 

Navigation aids 

Relay 

Intra-city relay 

Government 

Amateur 

Experimental relay and other experimental 

Experimental intra-city relay (television) 
mitter link and other experimental 

Government 

Amateur 

Experimental relay and other experimental 

Government 

Experimental relay and other experimental 

Government 

Amateur 

Government 

Experimen‘*' relay and other experimental 


Television 


(television) 


experimental studio trans- 


emergency sery include police, fire, forest and conservation 
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the railroad company, and the suffer- 
ing public gets nowhere. 

Economical and efficient operation, 
therefore, would seem to require that 
such a public service in the field of 
radio-telephony should be placed within 
a single coordinated operating indus- 
try, where there will be no question or 
alibis about differences of equipment, 
technique, etc. Furthermore, by coor- 
dinating its own various uses of radio 
frequencies, the telephone industry is 
in a much better position to make the 
most economical use of the assigned 
spectrum space. 


So much for our three reasons. In 
conclusion, it might be said that the 


Independent industry could, perhaps, 
make out a little better under the pro- 
posed radio frequency allocation of 
RTPB Panel No. 2 than the Bell Sys- 
tem. This is because the Independents 
operate generally in the less populous 
areas, where these various other serv- 
ices are not so likely to make demands. 
If worse comes to worst, it looks like a 
case of getting in on the ground floor 
and hoping that possession will mean 
nine points of the law. 

If the telephone industry is ready, 
willing, and able to get an early start 
on these various services — ahead of 
these other interests — the public will 
demand that such telephone company 
services, once established, should not be 
interfered with by any Johnny-Come- 





Wrong Long Note 


Lately “walkie-talkie” outfit, or some 
such. 

Some years ago in Wisconsin, they 
had an “indeterminate permit” ar- 
rangement whereby public utilities 
were permitted to operate more or less 
by lawful sufferance unless or until 
somebody else came along with a better 
right to operate. This theory was a sop 
to some of the radical concepts of the 
progressive Badger State. 

But actually, it worked out fairly 
well. There were no major instances of 
any public utility being thrown out of 
its job by a subsequent rival for the 
simple reason that once established, no 
subsequent rival could prove a better 
right to operate. Perhaps that’s the tip- 
off to this whole question; namely, to 
stop arguing about it and get going. 


When a shrill whistle sounded for 15 minutes, peace rumors swept the Englewood district 
of Chicago, Ill., and the police switchboard was jammed with calls from residents asking if the 


war had ended. 


One caller thought of another reason for the blowing. 


he asked. 


The source of the whistle blast remained a mystery. 


“Has gasoline rationing ended?” 


On the western slope of the Cascade Range, only 50 miles east of mild-weathered Seattle, 


telephone men work under Arctic conditions during the winter. 


Shelter cabins are maintained, 


stocked with fuel, bedding, and emergency materials—and with food after the thieving black 


bears go into hibernation for the winter. Troubleshooters travel on snowshoes and can frequently 


reach the lower crossarms of 30-foot poles from the surface of the drifted snow.—Telephone 


War Digest. 








THAT TELEPHONE SMILE 


A voice across the telephone can make or mar the day, 

Be careful of the tone you use, and think of what you say, 
Your pleasant smile cannot be seen, or know your kindly heart. 
For people on the telephone are often miles apart. 
The girls who say, “Number, please,” have many lines to mind. 
Mistakes are sure to happen, so be patient and be kind, 

For life is like a garden where our daily acts are grown, 

And as nature has ordained it, we reap as we have sown. 

So sow a smile and reap a smile and in the end you'll find, 
That nothing gains more victories, than the art of being kind. 


TELEPHONE DIRECTORY, Gorman (Tex.) Telephone Co. 
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that a few telephone users in gov- 

ernment offices in Washington have 
acquired a special fixture to hold a 
handset telephone on their shoulders, 
so they have both hands free. This 
simple device consists of a triangular 
shaped, soft, rubber fixture which 
clamps onto the handset’s midsection. 
With the help of this gadget, the 
handset is balanced on the shoulder, 
against the ear, with the transmitter 
in the vicinity of the user’s mouth. 


Fess the past year we have noticed 


This arrangement does not prove en- 
tirely satisfactory with many users 
and, in the opinion of the writer, is 
considered inefficient. However, when 
an office worker, who spent consider- 
able time on the telephone, broke his 
left arm and after a few days returned 
to duty because of war work, found 
he could not hold the handset and make 
notes, consequently not accomplish 
much, the little rubber gadget saved 
the day. It seems there is a limited 
need for such a device. The rubber 
fixture mentioned above is not the com- 
plete answer. Someone could, it is be- 
lieved, develop this idea into a worth- 
while piece of approved telephone 


equipment. 
* * oe 


This war has developed a need for 
communication equipment which can 
be easily and quickly installed without 
the assistance of trained installers. 
Equipment of this type is ordinarily 
referred to'as “package type” and is 
proving most useful on our various 
battle fronts. Actually, the work of 
installation is handled by prefabrica- 
tion in the factory rather than fabri- 
cation on the job. No doubt this sys- 
tem, in some form, will be adopted for 
civilian use in the postwar period. This 
System would prove a real advantage, 
especially for the smaller companies, 
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if they could purchase ready-to-install 
central office equipment. 


* * * 


An interesting engineering bulletin 
entitled, “Tin Solder and Substitute 
Solder, Practice and Theory” recently 
was issued by Phillips Electrical 
Works, Ltd., Brockville, Canada. This 
bulletin contains a summary of the 
theory of soft solders, tables of com- 
position, solder practice, wiped joints, 
fluxes, electric soldering irons and war- 
time emergency provisions. This in- 
formation should prove most useful for 
practical telephone men everywhere. 
Copies of this bulletin may be obtained 
from the General Distributors, Auto- 
matic Electric, Ltd., 384 King St., W., 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


a: 2 oo 


Someone should make a study to de- 
termine what part of an executive’s 
time may be spent on the telephone 
without losing efficiency. There is no 
doubt that many such men spend over 
half of their time in telephone con- 
versation. This is true despite the fact 
that an alert secretary screens all calls 
in an attempt to eliminate the non- 
essential calls, shunting them to some 
minor official. 


Since 1941, a total of 8,834,574 pints 
of blood have been given to the Army 
and Navy through the Red Cross Blood 
Donor Service. More than half of this 
total are repeat donors’ gifts. 


* * % 


The Washington (D. C.) Post is 
sponsoring a “First Call Home Fund” 
campaign to enable wounded soldiers 
to telephone their families for the first 


time after their return from overseas. 
It was reported that contributions in 
cash, checks and money orders were 
pouring in to help battle-scarred vet- 
erans hear the voices of their wives, 
mothers or other loved ones upon their 
arrival at hospitals. 


* * ok 


Contrary to a fairly common mis- 
conception, it is not the gasbag of a 
barrage balloon which is the protective 
element against enemy aircraft, but the 
stout steel cables which it supports in 
the air. The cables serve as the physi- 
cal and psychological deterrent to low 
flying planes, spelling disaster for air- 
craft that collide with them. 


* * * 


“If we’re going to keep down the 
cost in American lives, then the cost in 
labor and effort for everyone back here 
at home must continue to rise, until it 
strikes its high point at midnight on 
the day before the final collapse of the 
enemy,” declared Lieut. Gen. Brehon 
Somervell in explaining his recent 
order for a 54-hour work week for 
Army Service Forces personnel. 


* * * 


We believe that one of the things 
badly needed by the telephone industry 
is an open space cut-out for use in 
lightning protectors which is_ not 
affected by moisture. Such an item 
must be provided at a reasonable cost. 
Vacuum type arrestors are available 
and have proved satisfactory, however, 
most telephone companies consider 
them too expensive for substation use. 
The cut-out needed should be simple, 
inexpensive and moistureproof and one 
which can be installed in present day 
mountings, without modification, for 
central office and substation use. 
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“Perviso, 
the Illinois Telephone Association 


and traffic editor 


OW CAN WE make our service 
4 more pleasing to the customer? 

This question is of interest to 
management and employes alike for, in 
the final analysis, it is the customer 
who furnishes the revenue to make our 
service and employment possible. 

In a survey made at an Illinois traffic 
conference, the following more pleasing 
service suggestions were offered by 
chief operators, supervisors and oper- 
ators. 

“Never hurry a subscriber.” This is 
a timely suggestion, particularly when 
traffic loads are heavy and the op- 
erator’s voice has a tendency to dis- 
play haste, a sort of “Give me your 
number,” or “Call as fast as you can. 
I have something else to do.’”’ No matter 
how busy an operator may be, her voice 
should reflect a calm, unhurried man- 
ner. 

One chief operator had this to offer: 
“In a small office like mine, my idea of 
pleasing service is to meet the custo- 
mer with a smile in serving him at the 
counter, as well as at the switchboard.” 
Another operator stated, ‘““The operator 
with a smile in her voice is the one 
that pleases the customer at all times.” 

“My pleasing service suggestion,” 
stated a chief operator from a larger 
exchange, “is to personalize your serv- 
ice. Make it so outstanding that not 
only will your own subscribers note the 
improved service, but transients as well 
will remember your city or town as the 
place in which the telephone service 
excelled. To accomplish this objective 
requires the 100 per cent cooperation of 
the plant, traffic and commercial offices. 

One operator’s idea of pleasing serv- 
ice is to “give all your attention and 
interest to each call as if that customer 
were your only customer. Make him 
feel that you are happy to please him. 
This can be accomplished by being 
courteous and natural, while maintain- 
ing a businesslike manner.” 
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“Addressing the customer by name 
makes the service pleasing,” was the 
opinion expressed by several operators. 
“At least once, if possible, call the cus- 
tomer by name.” 


A night operator had this to say: 
“When my night’s work is finished, if 
I can feel that I have satisfied my sub- 
scribers and served them well, being 
patient with them at all times, I am 
satisfied that my service has been pleas- 
ing service to my subscribers.” 


“Our service will be more pleasing,” 
stated a chief operator, “if we instill 
more color and sparkle into it by: 

“(A) A more sincere, natural tone 

of voice. 


“(B) A more friendly and neigh- 
borly manner. 


“(C) Developing initiative. 

“(D) Reducing too much 

speech’.” 

A junior supervisor had this to offer: 
“Although traffic may be heavy, I think 
all operators, both students and experi- 
enced, should be impressed daily not to 
sacrifice courtesy and accuracy for 
speed. This is especially true in giv- 
ing busy reports. They sound pretty 
snappy at times.” 


‘canned 


Taking time to be helpful with handi- 
capped customers is another way of 
rendering pleasing service, according to 
an operator from a small exchange. 
She said, “So many times we have cus- 
tomers who cannot hear well. A little 
help by the operator is gratefully ac- 
cepted, and takes so little time.” 


Following the “Golden Rule” was one 
operator’s suggestion to make the serv- 
ice more pleasing to the customer. She 
stated, ‘““At home I live by myself, for 
myself and with myself, but at work, 
meeting the public over my transmitter, 
I live for and with my customers. In 
serving them, if I follow the “Golden 
Rule,” doing unto them as I would like 
to have them do unto me, I am pretty 







sure that my service will be pleasing 
to my customers.” 

A pleasing service suggestion from 
a small exchange operator was this: “I 
think a pleasing service in a small ex- 
change where everyone knows everyone 
else, would be in case of sickness in a 
family, to have the chief operator in- 
quire, in the name of the telephone com- 
pany, as to the condition of the patient. 
In a large office this, of course, would 
not be possible. But in the case of an 
emergency call that is handled by the 
supervisor or chief operator in a larger 
office, I think she, too, could call and 
inquire about the patient, under cer- 
tain conditions. I think it would show 
that the telephone company has a heart 
and is interested in its patrons beyond 
the scope of rendering telephone serv- 


” 


ice. 

“Give your subscribers your whole- 
hearted consideration and cooperation 
in all questions they may ask. Demon- 
strate interest by giving courteous, ac- 
curate and fast service,” was one chief 
operator’s idea of making the service 
more pleasing to the customer. 


“If our equipment is kept in good 
working condition,” stated a chief op- 
erator, “our operators will be able to 
render more pleasing service.” 


Many other more pleasing service 
suggestions were submitted. It was 
interesting and helpful to have an ex- 
pression of opinion from operators, su- 
pervisors and chief operators, as to 
what constitutes pleasing service to the 
customer and suggestions for making 
the service more pleasing. 


At this time, particular emphasis is 
being placed upon the importance of 
maintaining courteous service to our 
customers. We have no desire to be 
credited with indifference, carelessness 
or lack of courtesy. The telephone in- 
dustry and its employes, as a whole, 
are doing an excellent job of giving 
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pleasing service despite many handi- 
caps. However, it is well to bear in 
mind, one sharp spoken word, one curt 
response, or one careless action on the 
part of one employe, or an indifferent, 
unsympathetic attitude on the part of 
one telephone company reflects dis- 
creditably on the entire industry. 


To date we are in a favorable posi- 
tion as far as our customers are con- 
cerned. We can maintain that standing 
if we continue to strive for pleasing 
service to the customer. 


Questions from Illinois Operators 

(1) How can we make our service 
more pleasing to the customer? 

(2) If a tributary operator has a 
long distance call that is to be charged 
to a third station, served from an office 
to which the tributary operator has 
been authorized to handle traffic, should 
the tributary operator connect the cus- 
tomer with long distance or should she 
complete the call, reach the third sta- 
tion and secure the acceptance of the 
charge? 

(3) If a party places a station-to- 
station collect call and a report of “no 
one to talk for half an hour” is re- 
ceived, do we give this report to our 
subscriber? Does it change the classi- 
fication of the call if the calling party 
asks you to leave word? 

(4) In passing a WH report, how 
long do you wait for the TX to answer? 

(5) Why is it necessary to make two 
tickets on an “In Collect” messenger 
ticket? 

The answers to these traffic ques- 
tions are presented on page 43. 


Vv 


J. O. Perrine Speaks Before 
Western Engineer Society 

Dr. J. O. Perrine, assistant vice presi- 
dent of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., New York, addressed 
the Western Society of Engineers on 
October 27 at Chicago. 

He discussed interesting phases of 
the multi-channel telephone systems 
which are one of the outstanding ac- 
complishments in the field of modern 
electrical engineering, and described 
some of the amazing electrical devel- 
opments in carrying 480 simultaneous 
telephone conversations over a single 
pair of conductors. Some of the elec- 
trical phenomena controlling voice cur- 
rents over telephone wires were pre- 
sented. 

Dr. Perrine has degrees from Iowa, 
Michigan and Cornell Universities. Dur- 
ing World War I he was a captain in 
the Signal Corps, in charge of tele- 
phone and radio, at the Signal Corps 
officers’ training school at Yale Uni- 
versity. 
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He remained at Yale on the engineer- 
ing faculty, until 1921 when he went 
to the AT&T as associate editor of Bell 
System Technical Journal, which is de- 
voted to scientific and engineering as- 
pects of electrical communication. His 
work has been technical writing, and, 
from time to time, speaking on develop- 
ments in communication. 

In his address, Mr. Perrine said: 

“Electric waves over wires and free 
space are the modern Mercury. Mess- 
ages today are borne by electricity, 
not by mythological gods. The problem 
of transmission of information is a 
matter of transmission of wave varia- 
tions. It is variation that carries the 
information embodied in speech and 
music and vision. Great amounts of 
power are transmitted by electric waves 
over wires at a constant frequency 
such as 60 or 25 cycles. A constant 
frequency conveys very little informa- 
tion.” 

The speaker stated that a significant 
development in electric communication 
is the broad array of electric waves 
made available by vacuum tube genera- 
tors and the division of the broad array 
into separate channels by vacuum tube 
modulators. About 30 octaves of elec- 
tric waves, varying from approximately 
50 to 10,000 million cycles per second, 
are now used to convey information. 
The simple relation that quantity of 
information is dependent upon fre- 
quency band and elapsed time as ap- 
plicable to telegraph, telephone and 
television were discussed. 

It was brought out by the AT&T 
executive that the absolute and relative 
values of signal energy and noise 
energy in various types of communica- 
tion systems afford many interesting 
and important quantitative compari- 
sons. The amazing capability of a 
coaxial cable to carry simultaneously 
480 telephone messages is not alone 
due to the configuration of the two 
conductors comprising the circuit. One 
wire conductor physically placed inside 
of a tubular conductor does result de 
facto in a very low value of disturbing 
noise from outside electrical influences. 
The cable, therefore, does intrinsically 
possess a quality of great practical 
utility. The absolute value of signal 
energy can be permitted to fall to the 
lowest level ever existant in a commer- 
cially acceptable circuit. This fact does 
not in itself, however, account for the 
amazing results achieved. 


“The amplifiers and modulators and 
wave filters are equally important and 
supplementary features of the coaxial 
cable in its successful transmission of 
480 telephone conversations on a single 
pair of conductors,” Dr. Perrine con- 
tinued. “The vacuum tube amplifiers 
for coaxial cable channels are engineer- 


ing achievements in themselves. They 
do not need to be of high power rating 
since very low energy levels can be 
tolerated,” he said. 


The power level to which electric cur- 
rents bearing speech can be permitted 
to fall is limited only by atomic phe- 
nomena. The atomic reversals in mag- 
netic materials known as the Barkhau- 
sen Effect, the random movements of 
electrons in conductors called the John- 
son Effect and the passage of individ- 
ual atoms of electricity or electrons in 
vacuum tubes, known as the Schottky 
Effect, were discussed. 


Consideration of the power rating of 
amplifiers in various high-frequency 
carrier telephone systems, as suggested 
by the question of relation between 
power for each channel and for all 
channels, were presented. 

“The generation and control of wide 
ranges of electrical currents, the use 
of the low energies of these electrical 
currents and the proper and necessary 
energy relations of the circuit and am- 
plifiers in communication systems, mark 
one of the outstanding achievements in 
the field of electrical engineering,” the 
speaker declared. 


A few exhibits of cable and a coaxial 
cable amplifier also were shown. 


Vv 


E. M. Stannard, Bell Traffic 
Manager, Retires 

E. M. Stannard, former president of 
the Wolverine (Mich.) Chapter of 
Telephone Pioneers of America, re- 
tired October 31 as general traffic man- 
ager of the Michigan Bell Telephone 
Co., Detroit, after serving for more 
than 42 years with the Bell System, it 
was announced October 28. 

He left the company under its rule 
providing automatic retirement, on pen- 
sion, at the age of 65. He is succeeded 
by Roy E. Bradstrum, dial traffic en- 
gineer, who has been with the company 
for 23 years. 


Vv 
An Open and Shut Case 


LORENA WETLEY, who went into a 
Portland, Ore., drug store to telephone, 
is glad she had two nickels. When she 
finished her conversation, the store was 
locked for the night. Depositing her 
other nickel, she called police, and 
asked them, please, to come and get her 
out. 


Vv 
Editorial Opinion 


Peace, if you remember, is the time 
when the telephone company urges you 
to make long distance calls, according 
to the Memphis Commercial Appeal. 
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SOUTH DAKOTANS DISCUSS 
Small Company. Problems. 


By C. E. ADAMS 


Secretary-Treasurer 


South Dakota Telephone Association 


T THE CLOSE of the 38th annual 
A convention of the South Dakota 
Telephone Association, held Oc- 
tober 19 in Mitchell, S. D., one of the 
manufacturers’ representatives re- 
marked to the secretary, “I believe it’s 
the best convention you have put on to 
date my only suggestion would be 
that it should have been a two-day 
meeting.” (Mighty soothing words to 
the ears of any secretary.) 





As to numbers, the attendance was 
fair both as to active members and rep- 
resentatives of large companies. But if 
the attendance was average, the pro- 
gram was above average. It was ar- 
ranged to give real first aid to the 
smaller company and the aim was ac- 
complished. 

Officers for the coming year were 
elected at the meeting of the board of 
directors immediately following the 


convention as follows: President, Les- 
ter O’Neal, Fedora; vice president, W. 
A. Pirner, Delmont; Charles E. Adams, 
Groton, secretary-treasurer. W. A. Pir- 
ner was elected a director to take the 
place of Robert W. Aszmus, Stickney, 
whose term expired, and Carl Beier of 
Freeman was elected to fill the unex- 
pired term of W. L. Ramlet, Hurley, 
who is moving from the state. 

C. L. (Roy) Doherty of the South 
Dakota Public Utilities Commission, 
Pierre, spoke on the relation between 
the commission and telephone com- 
panies. He stressed the human side of 
the relationship and the benefits to be 
obtained by mutual understanding. His 
talk helped to dispel the old feeling 
that men in the public utility bodies 
“have horns” and were to be ap- 
proached with fear and trembling. 

Sen. Arthur E. Nelson, attorney of 


St. Paul, Minn., spoke on the plight of 
the small telephone company. He gave 
a rousing address which gave new hope 
to the telephone man who had been 
thinking that there was no way out of 
an intolerable situation. Senator Nel- 
son said: 


“T wish to urge you who are owners 
of small exchanges of more than 500 
stations, and are operating at a loss, 
or without a fair return on the fair 
value of your property, to get your 
house in order as soon as possible. Be 
prepared to present to the state com- 
mission, facts and figures to sustain an 
increase in rates to take care of the 
additional amount which you are now 
required to pay the operators in wages, 
under the order of the Wage-Hour Di- 
vision of the Department of Labor, and 
to provide a fair return on the fair 
value of your property. 

“TI also urge upon those of you who 
own exchanges with less than 500 sta- 


(Please turn to page 26) 
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The Uniflex is the newest development of Cook engineers for 
providing the utmost in flexibility and space saving for terminat- 
ing, distributing, testing and cross-connecting telephone cables. It 
is adaptable to a wide variety of uses and occupies only about 
one-half the space required by ordinary terminals, binding post 
chambers or pot heads formerly used for similar purposes. 


Uniflex Cable Terminals, as the name implies, are built up of 
standard units which are combined to produce unprotected cable 
terminals for pole mounting in wood or metal pole houses or in 
Cook Terminal Vaults. The single frame units (26, 51 or 76 pairs) 
for outdoor use can be furnished with a regular cable terminal 
pole mounting bracket and hood. 


The mass production economy of standard basic units and the 
ease and speed with which these units can be combined to fur- 
nish cable termination of almost any size and dimension offer 
unusual low cost initial investment, installation conveniences and 
flexibility. Uniflex Terminals are also ideally suited for mounting 
in pedestals for use in underground cable distribution systems. 


For complete description and diagrams of the Uniflex Cable 
Terminal assemblies, sizes and construction, see your Cook cata- 
log. Keep a Cook catalog handy for ready reference for all Cook 
products. It's the best line for your line. 
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CABLE TERMINALS 


Extreme Flexibility for Terminating, Distributing, 


Looping and Cross-connecting Telephone Cables. 
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UTTELEPHONE COMPANY OF HAWAII ! 


You may well be proud of your wartime record of service to the city of 
Honolulu —a record of nearly 50% expansion in service, without addi- 
tion to your facilities! Climaxing your splendid record of service to the 
entire Hawaiian Islands, this is an outstanding achievement, under 


extremely difficult conditions. 


We are gratified to know that Strowger Automatic Telephone Equipment 
has played a part in the attainment of your new record. Your continuous 
growth from 1800 dial telephones in 1910 to nearly 50,000 now, has 
acquainted you with the flexibility of Strowger Automatic; in your skilled 
Wf hands, it has demonstrated its extraordinary ability to handle loads far 





above its engineered capacity. We share your pride in your record- 


breaking achievement. 





AUTO MATIL 











BL Originators and Developers of Strowger Step-by-Step Machine Switching Automatic Dial Systems 
Al Mokers of Telephone, Signaling and Communication Apparatus . . . Electrical Engineers, Designers and Consultants 

igh ' Distributors in U. S. and Possessions 

/ \* AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC SALES CORPORATION, 1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, U. S. A. 
y Export Distributors: INTERNATIONAL AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC CORPORATION 








tions that you apply as early as con- 
veniently possible for an increase in 
your rates to a reasonable amount in 
order to take care of the increasing 
wages you will be required to pay, and 
other increased costs which are bound 
to come, and to provide you with a fair 
return on the fair value of your prop- 
erty. 

“In the interest of these United 
States of America, in the interest of 
the people of the communities you are 
serving, and in your own interest, the 
apparent lethargy you have shown in 
the past towards obtaining that which 
is necessary for your continued suc- 
cessful operation, must be overcome. 
Affirmative action must be taken now 
to protect your business and to put 
your house in order. 


“Your patriotism will not be deter- 
mined by holding down wages and 
maintenance to the detriment of the 
public service, but by paying better 
wages, providing adequate maintenance 
to aid in the war effort, and charging 
rates sufficient to maintain a financial 
structure which will permit you to 
further improve your service at the 
conclusion of the war and continue 
thereafter as a successful operating 
enterprise.” 


R, A. Phillips, of Sioux Falls, S. D., 
spoke on the subject of “Advertising.” 
He gave a report of the committee on 
advertising of the U. S. Independent 
Telephone Association of which he is 
past chairman. By the work of this 
committee it is now possible to get, 
through the Telephone Advertising In- 
stitute, Chicago, IIll., a series of mats, 
posters and other advertising ideas 
that are within the means of the small- 
est telephone company. Mr. Phillips 
also gave a report of the recent na- 
tional convention in Chicago. The 
USITA is on the front line, protecting 
the interests of all telephone compa- 
nies, and through the state association, 
this good is passed on to the smallest 
companies who cannot fight their bat- 
tles alone. 

A. L. Turner, Omaha, Neb., chief 
engineer, Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co., gave a talk on the subject “Con- 
version from Manual to Dial Systems.” 
In giving the reasons for conversion, 
he pointed out: (1) Probable economy 
in operating costs. (2) Desire on part 
of the owner, the public or both, to 
provide dial service. (3) Opportunity 
to obtain needed additional revenue. 
(4) In some cases, the solution to the 
problem of trying to obtain an ade- 
quate supply of competent operators. 

He then spoke of the advantages of 
dial service such as: More uniform 
speed in service; elimination of human 
errors at switchboard; more secrecy; 
instantaneous disconnection; direct su- 
pervisory signals to toll center, result- 
ing in faster service, and generally 
greater subscriber satisfaction with a 
more modern service. 


He mentioned some disadvantages. 
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For instance, there is no operator at the 
local exchange to assist the subscriber 
in calling the doctor, undertaker, fire 
or general information; impossibility to 
call by name of subscribers; difficulty 
of dialing in the dark by handicapped 
persons, and a higher grade of main- 
tenance because of added equipment. 
He then gave some comparative costs 
and special provisions, and closed by 
giving a plan of procedure if a con- 
version is contemplated. 

Mrs. Ira Burnett, wife of the owner 
of the Armour (S. D.) Telephone Ex- 
change, was invited to speak for the 
ladies of the association. Being an ex- 
perienced operator, she spoke of the 
many amusing things that happen 
to an operator. Then she _ stressed 
how the entire telephone exchange is 
judged by the work of the operator and 
how necessary the “voice with a smile” 
is in greeting every incoming call. Sub- 
scribers are very slow at times in let- 
ting an operator know of her good 
services, but not at all backward to 
mention any dereliction in service. Her 
talk was warmly received. 


Vv 


Marines in Pacific Use 
Radio for Fishing 

At a Marine aviation base somewhere 
in the Pacific, they are now fishing by 
radio. This streamlined development in 
the ancient art of fishing has been at- 
tained through a close liaison between 
air and sea forces. 

The air forces, in this case, are the 
Marine fighter and dive bomber pilots 
who patrol the waters around that iso- 
lated island outpost. The sea forces 
are the Marine and Navy fishermen, 
assigned to the job of catching fish to 
augment the regular food supply at 
the local mess halls. 


The new operation works as follows: 
Whenever a pilot sees a congestion of 
sea birds over one spot in the water, 
he radios the position to the island’s 




















(Courtesy, COMMONWEALTH NEWS) 
""Now bugler, sound Assembly.’ 


command post. The position is imme- 
diately telephoned to the docks, and 
fishing boats are dispatched to the 
scene. Some of the larger fishing boats, 
which have receiving apparatus, can 
pick up the messages directly at sea, 

“It eliminates the element of chance 
in fishing,” reports Water Tender 1/c¢ 
Charles W. Young, a Seabee from Mo- 
desto, Calif., who is in charge of the 
fishing detail. “The rapid communica- 
tions enable us to find the birds in 
time, and when we reach them, we 
always find a school of fish under- 
neath.” 

The novel plan for a bigger fish 
haul was worked out by 
Young and Lieut. Bernard J. Ridder, 
a Marine aviation communications offi- 
cer, formerly general manager of the 
New York Journal of Commerce. 

“The help we give the fishermen 
does not interfere with our patrols,” 
says Lieutenant Ridder. “It is strictly 
a morale booster—to give the men bet- 


x” 


ter ‘chow’. 


Seabee 





Even before the establishment of the 
new radio search technique, daily fish- 
ing had been carried out as part of 
the military routine. It was started 
several months ago to lend variety to 
the regular food, which must be shipped 
more than 1,000 miles from the near- 
est Pacific supply base. Twenty-seven 
men, Marines and sailors, are assigned 
to Seabee Young, and it is their job 
to go out beyond the reefs every day in 
search of food. 

These fishing waters, the men say, 
are among the finest in the 
Tuna, bonita, dolphin and barracuda 
are found in large quantities, as well 
as striped and blue marlin, snapper, 
crevalli, salmon, groper, wahoo, lon- 
gusta, and other rarer varieties of Pa- 
cific sea life. 


world. 


Only recently, 2,280 pounds of tuna 
alone was brought to the mess alleys. 
Recent catches included a tuna, weigh- 
ing 222 pounds, a shark, weighing 
1,200, and a blue marlin, which topped 
100 pounds on the scales. 

Most of the catches are made by 
trolling and bottom fishing, although 
some of the men add zest to their work 
by diving under the reefs with goggles 
and spears. 

The hauls brought in by the fishing 
detail have been so ample that the 
mess halls have not had to import any 
fish for several months. 

““Now with the radio spotting, we are 
bagging more than ever,” reports Capt. 
N. McKean, Marine squadron com- 
mander from Ft. Worth, Tex., who 
assigns the Marines to fishing details. 

“It looks like soon we will have such 
a surplus, we will have to start an 
export business to the States.” 
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Radio-Telephone Provides Boy 
With Classroom Teaching 

How a_ home-to-school radio-tele- 
phone brought a homebound, crippled 
child into daily contact with other chil- 
dren in a public school classroom, even 
though his physical condition would not 
permit him to attend classes, was told 
recently in a report of Associate Su- 
perintendent Frank J. O’Brien, head 
of the New York City Division of 
Child Welfare. According to Dr. 
O’Brien, the three-year experiment, 
which has been discontinued because of 
war conditions, opens broad possibili- 
ties for the education of homebound 
youngsters. 

The experiment began in February, 
1942, with a boy named Donald, now 
14. He was stricken with infantile pa- 
ralysis before he was one year old. Since 
he reached school age, he has been 
taught by teachers of the homebound, 
who visit the homes of such children 
several times a week. 

With the cooperation of the New 
York Telephone Co., a home-to-school 
radio-telephone was set up in one of 
the classrooms at Public School 247, 
Brooklyn, and in Donald’s home. It 
provided facilities for two-way conver- 
sation, so that Donald could hear all 
that went on in the classroom and 
could, himself, participate in the class- 
room program. 

Before the experiment began, teach- 
ers visited Donald’s home, and outlined 
the subject-matter to be covered dur- 
ing the term. Texts were left for him 
to read so he could familiarize himself 
with the work. Donald was also taken 
to school for occasional visits and class 
parties. Because he cannot climb stairs, 
the class met him on the ground floor. 
In this way, Donald became acquainted 
with his classmates, and made his first 
sustained contact with children in the 
outside world, Dr. O’Brien said in his 
report to Superintendent of Schools 
John E. Wade. 

After the experiment began, a ses- 
sion of an hour and 20 minutes daily 
was devoted to the project. During this 
period, Dr. O’Brien reported, the 
teacher at school eliminated virtually 
all blackboard work so that Donald, at 
home, could take part fully in all class- 
room activities. 

At first, the report shows, Donald 
was so thrilled that he monopolized too 
much time talking over the instrument 
which brought him into the classroom 
of the other pupils. As time went on, 
however, Donald learned to control his 
zealousness and to spend more time 
listening to the other children. 

“He was greatly interested and eager 
to participate in the school exercises, 
and would permit no home distractions 
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Alabama Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Hotel Jefferson 
Davis, Montgomery, November 13 
and 14. 


North Carolina Independent 
Telephone Association, Pine Nee- 
dles Hotel, Southern Pines, No- 
vember 13 and 14. 


South Carolina Independent 
Telephone Association, Claremont 
Hotel, Sumter, November 16 and 
17. 


Missouri Telephone Association, 
Hotel Muehlebach, Kansas City, 
November 21 and 22. 


Oklahoma Telephone Associa- 
tion, Hotel Huckins, Oklahoma 
City, November 27 and 28. 


Texas Telephone Association, 
Baker Hotel, Dallas, March 12 
and 13, 1945. 


Kansas Telephone Association, 
Hotel Kansan, Topeka, March 15 
and 16, 1945. 


Iowa Independent Telephone 
Association, Hotel Fort Des 





COMING TELEPHONE MEETINGS 


Moines, Des Moines, April 3 and 
4, 1945. 

Nebraska Telephone Associa- 
tion, Hotel Lincoln, Lincoln, April 
5 and 6, 1945. 

Spring Executives’ Conference 
of the United States Independent 
Telephone Association, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, April 10 
and 11, 1945. 


Illinois Telephone Association, 
Hotel Pere Marquette, Peoria, 


April 19 and 20, 1945. 


Ohio Independent Telephone 
Association, Deschler-Wallick Ho- 
tel, Columbus, April 24 and 25, 
1945. 


Tennessee Independent Tele- 
phone Association, April 27, 1945. 
City not yet decided. 

Indiana Telephone Association, 
May 9 and 10, 1945. City not 
yet decided. 


Pennsylvania Independent Tele- 
phone Association, Hotel Law- 
rence, Erie, May 22, 23 and 24, 
1945. 








during the program,” Dr. O’Brien re- 
ported in discussing the first year of 
the experiment. “Although previously, 
Donald was frequently irritable when 
being instructed, after the experiment 
started he was always prepared, anx- 
ious and willing to cooperate.” 

In succeeding terms, the experiment 
proved even more successful because 
Donald was better acquainted with 
classroom routine, the report went on, 
pointing out that the radio-telephone 
sessions were supplemented by regular 
visits from his home teachers. 

The experiment showed that history, 
geography, English and current events 
could be taught effectively by the radio- 
telephone, but that such subjects as 
spelling and arithmetic were better 
taught by personal contact, Dr. O’Brien 
reported. 

“It was the consensus that the ex- 
periment had proved exceptionally 
beneficial not only to the homebound 
child but also to the children in the 
classes with whom Donald worked,” 
Dr. O’Brien’s report said, quoting com- 
ments by teachers, Donald’s parents 
and Donald, himself. Said Donald: 


“Having had a telephone connection 
with the school and my home has 
helped me a great deal with my school 
work. I have learned much during the 
three years I had the telephone. I have 
enjoyed my work very much, and have 


learned a great deal working with the 
group these past three years. I have 
liked competing with the boys and girls 
in the group. It has been fun. We 
have been friendly rivals in striving to 
outdo each other. My encyclopedia and 
reference books have been used more in 
the past few terms than ever before.” 

The experiment has been discontin- 
ued this fall because the wires and 
manpower it required must be used for 
essential war work, Dr. O’Brien ex- 
plained. He declared that after the war 
the experiment will be resumed with 10 
or 12 homebound children of average 
or better intelligence. 

Dr. O’Brien indicated that such a 
program might be costly on a large- 
scale basis. He said also that improve- 
ments are needed in the instrument 
and that research will be resumed after 
the war. 


Vv 


Telephone Service Resumed 

Direct telephone communication be- 
tween Berlin and Stockholm was re- 
sumed after a four-day break. No ex- 
planation was given. (TELEPHONY, Oc- 
tober 21, page 102.) 


Vv 
Out-of-Town Calls 


About 4% million out-of-town tele- 
phone conversations are held daily in 
the United States. 
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Trea ii 


A patient public deserves to know why there are un- 
avoidable delays in providing telephone service in 
wartime. Telephone advertising states the case and 


asks continued co-operation and understanding. 


The advertisement on the opposite page is one of 
many messages addressed to those we have not yet 
been able to accommodate. It appears in national 


magazines during November and December. 


AN ADVERTISEMENT OF THE BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 











le you are waiting jor a home tele- 


phone, we think we know how you feel. 


Youd like a telephone now —not weeks 
or months from now. And wed like to 


install it for you now. 


But due to the war We are short of 
ewitchboards and telephones. so there 
will be unavoidable delays i” filling 


orders for home telephones. 


The delay will be as short as WE can 
make it. Meantime. we are genuinely 
grateful for all your patience and 


co-operation. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Fly Resigns FCC 
Chairmanship 

The news that James Lawrence Fly 
had submitted his resignation to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt as chairman of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission came 
suddenly on November 2 after weeks of 
persistent rumors that he would leave. 
Mr. Fly’s resignation becomes effective 
as of November 15 when he will enter 
private law practice in New York City. 
As previously suggested in TELEPHONY, 
Mr. Fly is expected to become associ- 
ated with the activity of William B. 
Benton, senior partner of Benton & 
Bowles, advertising agency, and mov- 
ing spirit of Muzak Corp., which pro- 
jects an expanded subscription enter- 
tainment service. 

Mr. Fly, who is only 46 years old, 
has been in government service for 15 
years, starting as an anti-trust lawyer 
for the Justice Department in 1929. He 
became TVA general counsel and as- 
sisted John Lord O’Brien, well-known 
Buffalo attorney, when the latter ap- 
peared before the U. S. Supreme Court 
as special counsel to defend the con- 
stitutionality of TVA. 

Mr. Fly was appointed to the chair- 
manship of the FCC in 1939 when his 
predecessor, Frank B. McWinch, had 
to relinquish the chairmanship because 
of ill health. He was reappointed in 
1942 for a term of office which ordi- 
narily would not have expired until 
June 30, 1949. Prior to entering gov- 
ernment service, Mr. Fly, a native 
Texas and naval academy graduate, 
served three years in the Navy, and 
studied law at Harvard University, 
from which he graduated in 1926. He 
had three years’ private practice with 
the New York City law firm of White 
& Case. 

Mr. Fly has been noted for his ener- 
getic leadership which precipitated him 
into a series of controversies and made 
him a target of criticism by the anti- 
New Deal bloc in 
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Congress led by 





Rep. Eugene Cox (D., Ga.). As a 
result of Mr. Fly’s resignation, it .is 
now believed that the spécial House 
committee investigating the FCC will 
perhaps wind up its affairs with the 
end of the current session of Congress, 
because it was commonly believed that 
one of the principal purposes of the 
investigation was to “get Fly out of 
government service.” It will not mean 
an end to the movement to revise the 
Communications Act, however. 





JAMES LAWRENCE FLY 


Aside from conflict of personalities, 
the principal criticism of Mr. Fly was 
to the effect that he allegedly domi- 
nated the rest of the FCC, usurped 
Congressional authority in decisions on 
policy, and was sympathetic to left- 
wing elements. Yet, at all times, Mr. 
Fly seemed to be in good graces with 
the White House. It was expected that 
his resignation would be acknowledged 
with regret by the President. Among 
other controversies in which Mr, Fly 
was engaged during his tenure, was a 
continuous battle with the National As- 
sociation of Broadcasters. 





Paul Porter, present director of pub- 
licity of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, was the leading candidate men- 
tioned to succeed Mr. Fly. 


Vv 


Court Rules Injury Compensation 
Rate Based on Weekly Earnings 


The Nebraska Supreme Court on No- 
vember 3 held that where a part-time 
worker is employed for stated periods, 
fixed in the contract of employment, 
such employment is continuous, and the 
rate of compensation, in case of an in- 
jury,-is based upon the weekly earn- 
ings. This is the first time the court 
has been called upon to pass on this 
particular point of the law. 

It was claimed for Frank Redfern, 
an employe of Safeway Stores, Inc., 
that the proper formula to be applied 
was to reduce the hourly rate of pay 
to a weekly rate for the purpose of 
determining the amount of the weekly 
compensation payment, the correct 
method being to multiply the hourly 
rate by the number of working hours 
composing a week’s work in the occupa- 
tion in the community where the injury 
occurred. 

The supreme court, however, holds 
that the amount of compensation is not 
fixed by the earning power of the em- 
ploye as determined by the rate of pay 
fixed in the contract, but by the amount 
he was paid weekly. 

In another compensation case, Cham- 
bers vs. Bilkhorn, Bower & Peters and 
the American Mutual Liability Insur- 
ance Co., the court held that the rule 
calling for a liberal construction of 
Workmen’s Compensation Act applies 
only to the law, and not to the evidence 
offered in support of a claim. This rule 
does not dispense with the necessity of 
every claimant proving his right to 
compensation within the rule that bars 
awards based only on possibilities or 
probabilities. 
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Seeks Permission to Penalize 
Holders of Delinquent Bills 

Growing difficulties in reaching rural 
subscribers to collect quarterly tele- 
phone bills recently caused Ted Scott, 
owner of the Canute (Okla.) Telephone 
Co., to file a petition with the Okla- 
homa Corporation Commission seeking 
permission to charge a penalty of 50 
cents on all delinquent rural bills. 

The 50 cent penalty is to apply on 
each three months’ bill only and will 
not be assessed on a monthly basis. 


Vv 


Ohio Company Requests 
Permission to Sell Bonds 

The Western Reserve Telephone Co., 
Hudson, Ohio, recently asked the Ohio 
Public Utilities Commission for author- 
ity to discharge its outstanding, 3% 
per cent bonds by issuing and selling 
$120,000 in first mortgage, 3 per cent 
bonds. 

The Ohio company claimed the action 
would effect a savings of $18,000 in 
interest. 


vv 


Close Oklahoma Exchange 
Because of Insufficient Revenue 

The Bailey (Okla.) exchange of the 
Bailey Telephone Co., Marlow, South- 
eastern Grady County, closed Novem- 
ber 1 because of insufficient revenues. 

B. Richardson, telephone engineer of 
the Oklahoma Corporation Commission, 
said the exchange had decreased to 27 
telephones, mostly rural. About 12 of 
the subscribers purchased some wire 
and plan to construct a toll line into 
Marlow, Mr. Richardson said. 


Vv 


Housing Agencies Seek 
Teiephone Rate Discount 

The Connecticut Public Utilities 
Commission conducted a hearing No- 
vember 3 to investigate the application 
for discount in tariff on telephone 
charges billed to housing authorities 
for telephone service supplied at their 
offices within the state, R. C. Schneider, 
secretary of the commission, an- 
nounced. 

Representatives of the Southern New 
England Telephone Co. were summoned 
to the hearing, in addition to the coun- 
sels for the Hartford Housing Au- 
thority and for the Wethersfield Hous- 
ing Authority. 

The Southern New England com- 
pany, it is reported, has charged hous- 
ing authorities full rates because it is 
the company’s belief that housing au- 
thorities do not qualify for municipal 
rates in that they are separate, inde- 
pendent corporations with no liability 
on the part of any municipality for 
their telephone bills. 
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Because the Bridgeport Housing Au- 
thority which operates the Yellow Mill 
Village and Marina Village develop- 
ments in that city refused to pay full 
telephone rates, believing that it falls 
under municipality rating, the South- 
ern New England Telephone Company 
requested the Connecticut Public Utili- 
ties Commission to investigate its tariff 
rulings. 


Vv 


Druggists Sue Slashes in 
Telephone Commissions 

A suit over reduction of telephone 
booth commissions is being brought 
against the Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
by the Chicago Retail Druggists’ Asso- 
ciation, it was announced recently. 

According to President A. C. Mayer- 
son, the druggists’ association execu- 
tive board held several unsuccessful 
meetings with Bell representatives. The 
Bell company reduced telephone booth 
commissions from 22%% to 20%. 

The association is bringing suit 
through its members who will sue as 
individual contractors. 

The Illinois Commerce Commission, 
charging monopoly, is a co-party in the 
suit. 


Vv 


Arrest Three Youths for 
Defrauding Pay Telephones 

Accused of stuffing the coin-return 
box on pay telephones in Louisville, 
Ky., hotels so the nickels would not re- 
turn on incompleted calls, three youths 
were arrested by police November 3 
on charges of using a device to defraud 
a coin machine. 

They were listed as William Logs- 
don, 17, George Long, 17, and William 
Clements, 18. Police said the trio made 
regular rounds of the telephones, re- 
moving the stuffing, collecting amounts 
ranging up to $1.50 from each, and 
then restuffing them. 


Vv 
Ruled Not Gambling Devices 


The Massachusetts Supreme Court 
ruled recently that teletypwriters and 
tickers, carrying race results, are not 
gambling instruments. The decision 
said the ticker ‘“‘disclosed only whether 
the bettor had won or lost, not whether 
he shall win or lose.” 


Vv 
Applies for Merger Approval 


The Telephone Service Co., Bothell, 
Wash., filed an application with the 
Washington Department of Public 
Service on October 19 for approval of 
a merger with the Bothell (Wash.) 
Telephone Co. 
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COMMISSION BARS CO-OPS UNLESS 
THEY ADMIT UTILITY STATUS 


who hold themselves out not to be 

public utilities and not under the 
jurisdiction of the Illinois Commerce 
Commission, have no standing before 
the commission and will be barred 
from participation in cases involving 
public utilities, according to a recent 
ruling of the Illinois Commerce Com- 
mission. 


| LLINOIS ELECTRIC cooperatives, 


The order including the ruling was 
entered in Case No. 32318 in which Illi- 
nois Power Co. sought a certificate of 
convenience and necessity to construct 
a rural electric line in Champaign 
County. The Illini Electric Cooperative 
entered its appearance and its counsel 
stated the cooperative proposed to serve 
the territory to which the power com- 
pany’s application related. Prior to the 
taking of evidence, the petitioner (Illi- 
nois Power Co.) moved the cooperative 
be barred from entering any appear- 
ance in the case and from taking any 
part in it. 

The examiners took the motion under 
advisement and by agreement evidence 
was taken subject to ruling upon the 
motion. Following conclusion of the 
case, the cooperative moved the petition 
be dismissed on the grounds the peti- 
tioner had not produced sufficient evi- 
dence to support the petition. That mo- 
tion was taken with the case. At the 
conclusion of the hearing, the coopera- 
tive moved that in the event the motion 
of the petitioner to bar the cooperative 
from participation was granted, the co- 
operative be allowed to file an interven- 
ing petition. This motion also was taken 
with the case. 

In its order the commission allowed 
the motion of Gordon Cavanagh, valua- 
tion and rate engineer of Illinois Power 
Co., to bar the cooperative from par- 
ticipation in the proceeding and ruled 
that all matters of record pertaining 
to participation of the cooperative, ex- 
cept to the extent that they were neces- 
sary for the ruling on this motion, “are 
stricken and held for naught.” 

The commission said “it is not the 
intent of the commission to preclude 
the Illinois Electric Cooperative from 
the exercise of any statutory right of 
applying for a rehearing with respect 
thereto and in the event that the said 
cooperative desires to present further 
matters with respect to its public 
utility status or deems the commission 
has misconstrued any of the matters 
now before it, any petition in that re- 


gard, filed according to law, will be 
given due consideration.” 

The order then granted Illinois Power 
Co. authority to construct the line in 
question. 

The controversy over the public util- 
ity status of rural electric cooperatives 
in Illinois was further complicated this 
week when Judge Leonard E. Telleen 
of the 14th Circuit Court temporarily 
enjoined the Farmers Mutual Electric 
Co. from invading territory claimed by 
Illinois Power Co., reports the State 
Capital Information Service, Spring- 
field, Ill. 

Counsel for the cooperative was in 
court and stated all work would be 
halted upon the cooperative’s project 
until the case finally is adjudicated. 
The bill for injunction was filed in 
Henry County Circuit Court following 
a hearing before the Illinois Commerce 
Commission. Illinois Power Co. applied 
for a certificate of convenience and ne- 
cessity to construct and operate a rural 
line in Henry County as an extension of 
its existing system. Testimony showed 
the power company has lines upon all 
sides of the territory sought to be 
served and that construction of the 
project would start as soon as approval 
of the use of critical materials was re- 
ceived from the War Production Board. 

The cooperative appeared before the 
commission objecting to the granting 
of the certificate to the power company 
and introduced a letter from the WPB 
specifically authorizing it to construct 
the project, according to the State Capi- 
tal Service. 

The WPB letter stated authority was 
granted the cooperative because it 
would use less critical material. How- 
ever, testimony before the commission 
showed the cooperative line would be 
longer than that of the power com- 
pany. The cooperative countered with 
the statement it planned to build a one- 
wire circuit. The one-wire circuit 
would use less critical material than the 
power company’s two-wire circuit. 
Counsel for the co-op refused the com- 
mission’s suggestion that all work cease 
until the commission’s final order was 
entered. The case was marked heard 
and taken. 

Following the hearing, the co-op con- 
tinued its construction work and the 
power company appealed to the circuit 
court of Henry County for a temporary 
injunction which had been granted. In 
the meantime, the Illinois Commerce 
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Commission authorized the [Illinois 
Power Co. to construct the project. The 
latter company now awaits approval of 
WPB for the use of the critical mate- 
rial involved. However, WPB may 
withhold such approval until the court 
renders its final decision. An effort 
may be made to compromise the dif- 
ferences but if this fails the hearing 
for a permanent injunction is expected 
to proceed, the State Capital Informa- 
tion reports. 


Between the filing of the bill for in- 
junction and the issuance of the court’s 
temporary restraining order, the coop- 
erative continued construction work. 
Additional poles were set and 14% miles 
of single strand wire were strung, indi- 
cating the cooperative plans to operate 
a single wire circuit, regardless of the 
commerce commission’s statement that 
it would frown upon such construction 
by a public utility known to be under 
its jurisdiction. However, the new poles 
being set carry two spools which would 
facilitate a change to a two-wire cir- 
cuit. 


In a case in which it is the question 
of invasion of territory by a coopera- 
tive, the commission contended that in 
such disputes, it should be the deter- 
mining agency and not the War Produc- 
tion Board. In this connection the com- 
mission said, in part: “This is not a 
question of war emergency. It is a 
local territorial dispute. It is a matter 
properly to be determined by the law- 
ful state authority.” Thus, again the 
Illinois Commerce Commission has em- 
phatically expressed itself in favor of 
state, rather than federal, control of 
Illinois utilities. 


As the situation now stands the co- 
operative has lost the first round. If it 
decides to seek dissolution of the tempo- 
rary injunction, the case may reach the 
supreme court. 


While it appears likely that neither 
of the aforementioned cases will bring 
the issue of the utility status of coop- 
eratives before the Illinois courts, such 
a decision probably will not be long de- 
layed after the war ends. When hos- 
tilities cease and critical materials 
again are available without WPB con- 
trol and restrictions, public utilities 
and rural electric cooperatives prob- 
ably will be fighting for territory. 
WPB control no longer will be the de- 
ciding factor and the co-ops have been 
barred by the Illinois Commerce Com- 
mission from participating in rural 
electric certification cases. Appeal to 
the courts or to the legislature would 
seem to be the only recourse. 

According to the State Capital Serv- 
ice, as matters now stand the coopera- 


tives appear to have the following alter- 
natives: 
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(1) Accept regulation by the com- 
merce commission. 

(2) Be barred from participating in 
rural electric certificate cases pending 
before the commission. 


(3) Appeal to the courts or the leg- 
islature. 


Likewise, the commission is in a 
somewhat similar position, it is said. 
Having barred the cooperatives from 
participating in such cases, it must sus- 
tain this position in the future or the 
private utilities might appeal. The com- 
mission is fully cognizant of the pos- 
sibility of a court decision upon the 
issue involved and has decided to re- 
tain, for the present at least, the prac- 
tice of notifying cooperatives of appli- 
cations being filed by private utilities 
for rural lines in the vicinity of co- 
operative lines. Under existing forms, 
private utilities must indicate, upon 
their applications for rural extensions, 
the nearest public utilities and coop- 
eratives. Later this requirement may 
be withdrawn. If and when this oc- 
curs, the secretary of the commission 
no longer will notify cooperatives of 
such applications or hearings and the 
commission’s order, barring coopera- 
tives from participation, will be in full 
force and effect, the State Capital Serv- 
ice states. 


Vv 


New Telephone System 
Proposed for Mound City, Kan. 

V. E. Code, general manager of The 
Central Kansas Telephone Co., Inc., 
Topeka, Kan., said recently that the 
latest and best in telephone equipment 
and service was available to its sub- 
scribers in Mound City, Kan., if they 
desire it. 

Mr. Code said the company has $150,- 
000 to spend over its holdings and 
Mound City’s plant would be the first 
plant to be improved, if the improve- 
ments are wanted. 

The new and improved service will 
cost more, he told subscribers, estimat- 
ing the increase at only 50 cents a 
month on residence telephones, $1.00 a 
month on business telephones and 25 
cents a month for rural subscribers. 


Vv 


Small Exchange Merge 

The merger of the United Telephone 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., with the Farm- 
ers Mutual Telephone Co., Fortescue, 
Mo., announced recently will require 
the expenditure of approximately $7,000 
to bring the physical properties of the 
Fortescue lines up to standard, and put 
the lines between Mound City (United 
exchange) and Fortescue in satisfac- 
tory condition, it was said. Applica- 
tions for the purchase of the necessary 
materials were approved by the WPB. 


Invention of Wire Laying Plow 
Saves Government $10,560 

The ingenuity of Pfc. E. Elzie ¢. 
Pigue of the Signal Corps at Camp 
Blanding, Fla., has resulted in the in- 
vention of a wire plow which, together 
with four men, can lay wires which 
formerly required the labor of 250 men, 
it was reported recently. This inven- 
tion has saved the government approx- 
imately $10,560 since last November, it 
was estimated by Capt. H. E. Lang- 
behn, post Signal officer. 

Revolutionizing wire laying methods 
for interphone communication between 
the target points on Fort Blanding’s 
many ranges, Private Pigue of Green 
Cove Springs, Fla., invented a wire 
plow constructed solely from salvaged 
materials of the Signal Corps repair 
shop. 

Attached to a tractor, the device, in 
one continuous process, lays as much as 
1-1/10 miles of wire in 1% hours. The 
plow digs a furrow about two feet deep. 
The wire is drawn through a tube in 
the rear of the plow and is automati- 
cally laid at the base of the furrow by 
the forward pull of the plow. It has 
speeded up wire laying on the ranges 
beyond all comparison with former 
methods. In the words of one of the 
workmen, “That gadget. can lay wire 
as fast as the plow can pull it.” 

Private Pigue, prior to entry into the 
service, was telephone maintenance man 
for the Signal Corps on the post. In 
November, 1943, he donned khaki. 

Although the coupling of the plow 
and several improvements are a com- 
bination of ideas, the original plywood 
model was Soldier Pigue’s own work. 


vv 


Republicans Appoint Runkel 

FRED H. RUNKEL, Madison, Wis., for- 
merly vice president and general man- 
ager of Commonwealth Telephone Co., 
recently was named Wisconsin chairman 
of the Republican national committee’s 
bureau to focus attention on policies 
that are detrimental to small business. 
The appointment was announced by 
Thomas E.- Coleman, chairman of the 
State Voluntary Committee. 


Vv 


Buys More Toll Service 

A dollar spent today compared with 
what it would buy in 1916 would bring 
the average American consumer 28 per 
cent less food, 35 per cent less clothing 
and 40 per cent less house furnishings, 
but it would bring 216 per cent more 
long distance telephone service, accord- 
ing to a recent report of Public Utili- 
ties Fortnightly. 
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rimental Cabs Equipped 
wih Two-Way Radio System 

Two Yellow cabs in Cleveland, Ohio, 
the first in the nation equipped with 
two-way short-wave radio, went into 
service October 26 for a 90-day experi- 
mental period authorized by the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission. 

A stationary transmitter is located 
in the Union Commerce building. The 
experimental cabs, with sending and 
receiving equipment, communicate with 
the transmission station. 

The Yellow Cab Co. expects eventual- 
ly to equip its entire fleet of cabs and 
limousines with the radio service, it was 
reported. By a system of preselection, 
the dispatcher will be able to contact 
any one of the cabs in the fleet individ- 
ually or in cases of emergency, the 
system will permit a group selection of 
cabs, it was stated. 

Three transmitters will be required 
for operation, one centrally located and 
two in outlying areas. 


Vv 


Michigan Bell Directors Elect 
Two Vice Presidents 

Election of two new vice presidents 
by the directors of the Michigan Bell 
Telephone Co., Detroit, was announced 
October 21. George M. Welch, president, 
said the vice presidencies were added 
in anticipation of a great postwar in- 
crease in service demand and the com- 
pany’s $120,000,000 postwar expansion 
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plans. (TELEPHONY, October 21, page | 


88.) 
The new vice presidents are W. Cal- 


vin Patterson, former assistant to the | 


president in charge of public relations, 
and Herbert F. Lange, assistant to the 
president, personnel. The activity of 
both men will remain basically the 


same, but with added scope and re- | 


sponsibility. 
VV 
Officer Sends Wife Telephone 
Mrs. Joe S. Hull, Tampa, Fla., com- 
plained in a letter to her husband, an 
army lieutenant in Italy, that she 


couldn’t get a telephone because she | 


didn’t rate a priority. “Well, you rate | 


one with me,” he wrote back. She 
thought he intended only a compliment 
until she recently received a parcel 
from him. It was a tall, cradle tele- 
phone made in Sweden. The Penin- 
sular Telephone Co. installed the in- 
strument. 


Vv 
Operator Joins WAVES 


HAZEL HACKNEY, an operator for the 
Central Carolina Telephone Co., South- 
ern Pines, N. C., enlisted in the WAVES 
and reported at Hunter College in New 
York on October 5. Miss Hackney has 
a brother, Charles, serving overseas. 
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If you have ever been up on a 50-foot 
stick witha winter wind whistling around 
your ears... if you have ever had to 
work on tough-stranded cables, or heavy 
insulated wire under these conditions, 
you know how important good equip- 
ment is. 

Tough jobs are the best laboratory to 
test the true quality of tools and equip- 
ment, and in this laboratory of actual 
use, Klein’s have been proving their 
high quality “‘since 1857.” 

Men on the pole recognize the impor- 
tance of quality pliers and wrenches, 
safety straps and belts, grips and con- 
nectors—that’s why you will find so 
many “linemen are Kleinmen.” 


ASK YOUR SUPPLIER 


Foreign Distributor: International Standard 
Electrical Corporation, New York 


This book on the careand safe use of tools 


will be sent without charge upon request. 
& Sons 


Established 1857 LET Chicago, Ill, U.S.A. 


3200 BELMONT AVENUE CHICAGO 18 ILLINOIS 
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FCC HEARS RADIO-TELEPHONY 


TESTIMONY AT 


Epitor’s NOTE: Francis X. Welch 
discusses the radio frequency allocation 
hearings in “In the Nation’s Capital” 
on page 15. 

NATION-WIDE radio relay net- 

work to handle all types of com- 
munication, including broadcast and 
television services, was proposed to the 
Federal Communications Commission 
by various witnesses during the final 
week of the radio frequency alloca- 
tion hearings. Of special interest was 
the program of the telephone industry, 
presented by Ralph Bown, director of 
television research of the Bell Labora- 
tories, whose testimony was _ supple- 
mented by Austin Bailey and Francis 
M. Ryan, radio engineers of American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

On behalf of the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association, B. C. 
Burden, consulting telephone engineer 
of Lincoln, Neb., outlined the plan of 
the Indepedents which are working in 
conjunction with the Bell System to 
create a nation-wide radio relay wire 
system. Representing certain special 
Independent operating companies con- 
trolled by the Gary group were V. E. 
Chaney, Fort Wayne, Ind., Col. William 
R. Blair, USA (retired), and Rear 
Adm. Stanford C. Hooper, USN (re- 
tired), former chief of naval commu- 


nications. Summing up for the Inde- 
pendents, Mr. Burden told the com- 
mission : 


“We are convinced that there is a 
genuine field of use for radio channels 
of the regional frequency type for com- 
mon carrier telephone purposes, and 
if we are not permitted to share in the 
new frequency assignments now being 
opened in the region above 100 mes, 
there will be a missing link in our com- 
munication system. If complete 
and universal communication service is 
to be rendered, it will be imperative 
that a limited number of radio chan- 
nels be made available to the telephone 
industry.” 


Mr. Burden testified that following 
studies made by the Bell System, the 
Independents and the RTPB, it was 
concluded that six primary applications 
of radio channels in the telephone field 
were recognized. These he enumerated 
as: Common carrier emergency service, 
common carrier urban mobile service, 
common carrier highway mobile serv- 
ice, special situation short-haul toll 
trunks, special situation rural telephone 
service, long-haul toll trunks (involv- 
ing intermediate repeater stations). 
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HEARING 


Mr. Burden’s proposed system would 
be used to serve isolated communities; 
furnish telephone service to farmers, 
ranchers, and others in remote regions; 
provide telephonic communication be- 
tween individuals whether they be at 
home, in an automobile, in a boat, on 
a train, airplane, “or even on foot;” 
make available additional short-haul 
toll circuits; perform emergency serv- 
ices. 


Following Mr. Burden on the FCC 
witness stand, Colonel Blair asked for 
the following allocations: For emer- 
gency radio-telephone and telegraph 
service, 2-8 kilocycles and 50-200 mega- 
cycles; for urban and highway mobile 
service, 50-200 megacycles; short haul 
toll service (regular), 50-200 mega- 
cycles; long-haul toll channels, 300- 
15,000 megacycles; special rural chan- 
nels (regular), 50-200 megacycles; re- 
mote control channels, 150-175 mega- 
cycles. 


Following Colonel Blair, Admiral 
Hooper supported the request of the 
telephone companies for radio-telephone 
channels. He said: 


“It seems our case is similar to sev- 
eral other services applying here and 
that the wise solution may be to allow 
such services what is possible up to 
300 megacycles, and in addition to give 
them, provisionally, even a larger band 
than they need in the ultra high fre- 
quencies and above to provide for fu- 
ture expansion. 


“Then, as it is proved that the serv- 
ices can safely move to the higher 
bands, the licensees will come forward 
requesting that the provisional and ex- 
perimental channels 
bands be made regular channels, and 
perhaps asking to vacate the lower 
ones.” 


Mr. Chaney, who is in charge of 





Best Story of the Week — 
What's Yours? 


“Who are you?" is a question 
familiar to telephone operators 
working on the two ends of a long 
distance line, when a third opera- 
tor's voice is heard. 

Two experienced girls, trying to 
re-establish a broken connection 
on a line which stretched a good 
part of the way across the coun- 
try, got an unexpected reply to 
this question. 

“You wouldn't know me," was 
the answer. "I'm a new girl, and 
I'm way out in Wyoming." 
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Gary operating companies, had a state- 
ment put into the record which empha- 
sized the importance of allocations by 
the FCC of adequate and appropriate 
frequencies for use in experimentation 
by telephone companies. He said he 
expected to see expanding possibilities 
for public service in the field of radio 
telephony, supplementing present tele- 
phone wire service. Mr. Chaney’s state- 
ment referred to the fact that in the 
near future one of his affiliated com- 
panies expects to apply for radio 
frequencies for short-haul toll traffic. 

The Bell System proposes use of both 
broad-band cable and microwave radio 
relays to give the “most flexible and 
reliable network for serving the needs 
of the country,” Mr. Bown said. Since 
a greater variety of electronic tools are 
available for the lower end of the 500- 
20,000-megacycle band, Mr. Bown sug- 
gested that developments should first 
take place in the lower portion of the 
ultra high frequency spectrum and 
progress upwards as “knowledge of the 
art permits.” 

“If the hopes we entertain for the 
success of the experimental system 
between New York and Boston are 
realized, the radio relay type of trans- 
mission may well become an important 
feature of the communication system of 
the future,” said Mr. Bown. 

He suggested the following frequency 
allocations for Bell System use: Two 
blocks of 20 channels each, 20 mega- 
cycles wide, 1,900-2,300 and 4,000-4,400 
megacycles; a space 1,000 megacycles 
wide between 11,500-12,500 megacycles; 
10.15 per cent of the space above 13,000 
megacycles reserved for experimenta- 
tion and to meet future public tele- 
phone system requirements for this 
type of radio service. 

Mr. Bown also suggested, with no 
specific reservation, that frequencies in 
the region of 6,000-8,000 megacycles 
might be necessary, particularly if 
crowding by other services curtails use 
of the 2,000-megacycle band or if the 
bands above 12,000 megacles prove un- 
suitable for relay purposes. 

Mr. Bailey, vice chairman of Com- 
mittee 8, Panel 13, on November 1 
gave details of a proposed new radio- 
telephone service which would make 
possible communication between any 
mobile unit suitably equipped and any 
telephone connected with the land tele- 
phone network. He said the service 
would be available to anyone, but sug- 
gested the radio-telephone would be 
used widely in doctors’ cars, 
ambulances, trucks, busses, taxicabs, 
public service vehicles, barges, ferry 
boats, towboats, and possibly railroad 
trains and airplanes. 

The Bell’s proposed common car- 
rier general mobile radio-telephone 
service would embrace two types of 
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te- service, Mr. Bailey explained, one, pri- | 
marily for urban areas and the other 
designed for outside or between those 
areas, to be known as highway service. | 
ion He testified that to give highway serv- 
ice in the range between 50-200 mega- 


: | RECOMMENDS — 
1€s cycles, only 32 frequencies would be 
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lio required for four simultaneous conver- | 
le- sations with each specific station zone 
ite- of about 315 square miles. For urban ‘ 
the tae tl : ae ee ee + 
service in the greater New York area, es h t ined 

< about 100 circuits will be needed, re- ig er sus a 
dio quiring 200 channels between 50-200 lta e 
os megacycles on a two-frequency basis. vO g 
oth Those frequencies could be shared with 
dio certain other types of services. 
and ; be 

The most ambitious of radio relay L | { 
eds alg 
oan proposals from other communication in- onger l e 
are terests—one which might be viewed in 


00- a sense as envisioning possible compe- 
tition for the telephone industry—was 





a the proposal of Joseph Pierson, man- Rock-bottom 
the ager of Raytheon communication di- 
pas vision and former president of Press economy 
the Wireless. Mr. Pierson’s company has 
been working on communication experi- 
the ments in the super high frequencies 
pas not now in public use. He said that 
on “technical discoveries in this part of 
ae the spectrum, which we are obliged 
rail now to omit, permit a much greater 
oa range of service to the public than 
has been possible heretofore.” 
ency Mr. Pierson exhibited a large map of 
Two the United States which showed a pro- 
ega- posed microwave communication relay 
400 system which would be operated across 
7eles the entire country. There would be 7? 
cles; eastern terminals at Boston, New York, — 





: ee 
000 and Washington, with circuits follow- <e af 


Vor 's 
nta- ing air-line routes via Cleveland, De- 


- + e. * 
il 
tele- troit, and Chicago to West Coast ter- “D t P F N D AB LE 
this 


minals at Los Angeles, Seattle, and San 


Francisco. Across these routes would S ARMS lities — more im- 
ualities 
h no be automatic relay stations every 30 to C RO S ~ These q 











att 45 miles. we cate ty portant now than ever before 
ycles Commenting on the various commu- ° Cross-Arm, Inc. — assured through the 
y if nication services which the proposed American ™ °° of Amer- 
5 use relay system would permit, Mr. Pierson They are available in: constant supervision 
f the said that it should include better tele- e Dou las Fir ica's largest dry battery lab- 
e un- phonic reproduction of the human voice 3 . 5 8 
than now exists and would provide e Creoso = oratory. 

Com- telephone service to areas now without Yellow Pine 
er 1 it. Raytheon requested these groups 7 Gulf-Red Cypress de b the makers of 
‘adio- of frequencies at 1,900, 3,900, and d. these cross- Made by ; " 
make 5,800 megacycles, included in that por- Always well-seasone ts turdiness “Eveready” "Air Cell Oper- 
any tion of the spectrum recommended by arms are proving their stur t ' itter Batteries. 
1 any the RTPB for relay services. and dependability under the mos ators Transm 

arse severe conditions. oma 
arvice Vv s mpt shipment. > 
, sug: Available for promp 
ld be Hint for Shorter Calls 

cars, Time spent in talking on long dis- 
icabs, tance telephone lines decreased 52 per 
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ilroad Service Forces Headquarters, Atlanta, - 

Ga., found a certain gadget on his desk. ‘ . 

car- i was a three-minute version of the Factory and General Offices: Rochester 3, New York, U.S.A. 


phone hourglass, ordinarily used for timing Branch Offices: Chicago, Kansas City, San Francisco, Toronto 
es of eggs. 
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ELECTROX RECTIFIERS OPERATE 
ON ANY 110 V. 60 CYCLE ( 
SINGLE PHASE CIRCUIT. MADE 
TO ORDER FOR OTHER VOLT- 

AGES AND FREQUENCIES. 


MEAN LONG LIFE AND EFFICIENT 
SERVICE FOR YOUR BATTERY 


® COMPLETELY AUTOMATIC 

© FLOAT ACROSS THE BATTERY 

® FOLLOW THE LOAD 

® NOISELESS. NO A.C. HUM. NO 
INTERFERENCE 

® REQUIRE NO ROUTINE ADJUST- 
MENT—NO BULBS—NO RELAYS 
—NO VIBRATORS—NO MOVING 
PARTS 


TRICKLE CHARGERS 
® ADJUSTABLE CHARGING RATES 
© CHARGING TAPERS OFF AS 

BATTERY BECOMES CHARGED 
*NO ACID—NO LIQUID—NO 


MOVING PARTS — NO MAINTE- 
NANCE CALLS 


Pa 
"3S, 
BUCKEYE 


TELEPHONE & SUPPLY CO. 






COLUMBUS. OHIO 
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WPB ANNOUNCES CHANGES 
IN ORDERS U-2, U-3, U-5 


N OCTOBER 30 Leighton H. 
Peebles, chairman of WPB Com- 
munications Division, announced mod- 
ification of telephone orders U-2, U-3 
and U-5. Mr. Peebles explained that 
these changes will give telephone com- 
panies more liberty of operation, espe- 
cially with respect to small plant ex- 
pansion and plant improvements. 
Changes in U-2 and U-3 will permit 
small construction without the need of 
obtaining specific WPB approval. It 
was also indicated that U-5 may even 
be canceled in the near future, follow- 
ing a WPB line for removing priority 
rating floors except for military sched- 
ules. This would, of course, entail 
eventual additional modification of U-2. 
Mr. Peebles’ administrative letter to 
about 2,500 telephone companies, dated 
November 2, reads in part as follows: 


“The amendment of Order U-2 has 
eliminated controls on the installation 
of exchange central office equipment 
and’ on the replacement of central of- 
fice equipment, station apparatus, and 
PBX systems, except the replacement 
of PBX systems with dial equipment. 
Schedule A has been amended to spe- 
cifically include the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration. 

“The dollar ceilings of Order U-3 
have been increased, both for obtain- 
ing new material with priority assistance 
and for the amount of non-priority ma- 
terial which may be used without ob- 
taining authority to begin construction. 
The amended order allows an operator 
to use the AA-3 rating and the allot- 
ment symbol U-9 to obtain materials 
and equipment for construction proj- 
ects involving between $2,500 and 
$10,000 of material obtained under the 
order. Construction projects, requir- 
ing $2,500 or less of material obtained 
under the order, may still use the 
AA-1 rating and U-9 symbol. How- 
ever, together with the aforementioned 
amounts of priority material obtained 
under the order, an operator may also 
use non-priority material so long as 
the total quantity of material does not 
exceed $25,000. For the purchase of 
telephone sets, operators may use the 
AA-3 and may not use the AA-1 rating. 

“The definition of ‘operator’s inven- 
tory’ has been changed in that certain 
minor items may no longer be excluded 
from inventory. The dollar value of 
materials offered for sale that may (at 
the operator’s option) be excluded is 
limited to the amount offered for sale 
and listed with the War Production 
Board as of June 30, 1944. The per- 
missible inventory limits of wire, cable, 
or strand have been increased from 
60 to 90 days’ requirements. 

“Since September 18, 1944, con- 
struction work on buildings used in 


connection with telephone or certain 
telegraph operations has been subject 
to Order U-3 but not to Order L-41, 
The amended Order U-3 makes the re- 
strictions set forth in Appendix I of 
Schedule A to CMP Regulation 6 ap- 
plicable to building construction under 
this order. 

‘“‘Amended Order U-3 no longer con- 
tains paragraph (f), entitled ‘Restric- 
tions on Purchases.’ Due to a printer’s 
error, the published copy of the order 
still displays subparagraph (2). This 
does not appear in the amendment as 
published in the Federal Register and 
should be ignored. Order U-3 as print- 
ed also contains a wrong reference in 
paragraph (b)(4). The reference as 
printed is to ‘paragraph (B)(3)’ but 
should instead be a reference to ‘par- 
agraph (b)(5).’ 

“Order U-5 as amended no longer 
contains the requirement that a pur- 
chase order for communications equip- 
ment placed with the manufacturer or 
supplier must bear a preference rating. 
This modification permits operators to 
plan for postwar construction and will 
enable manufacturers to build up a 
backlog of nonwar orders. In addition, 
the list of restricted items in Schedule 
A of Order U-5 has been substantially 
reduced. Further, the order has been 
amended so that ‘parts or attachments 
thereto’ are not subject to the order, 
but merely the items specifically listed 
on Schedule A.” 
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Use Asphaltum on Cables 
To Discourage Squirrels 

On October 7 and October 14, two 
rainy, wet Saturdays, the Cazenovia 
(N. Y.) Telephone Corp. had several 
cases of “out of order” telephones. In- 
vestigation took troublemen to the over- 
head lead covered cable. The outside 
lead coating had been eaten through by 
squirrels; water had entered the hole 
and short-circuited the wires. 

To avoid future cases of this trouble, 
repairmen painted the cable with black 
asphaltum paint to which sand is added. 

The number of fresh teeth marks on 
the lead increased greatly in the past 
month, it was reported. 


Vv 


Use Two-Way Telephone Sets 

The Boston (Mass.) Consolidated 
Gas Co. has 11 trucks, equipped with 
two-way telephone sets, which cruise 
the city and answer emergency calls 
by housewives. During one “air raid,” 
the trucks responded to 100 “incidents,” 
it was reported on October 26. 
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Transmit Television 7" “ts Ne ek, See _ 
Over Telephone Wires Lost-war operations will be 
Homer E. Capehart, president of the 
Packard Manufacturing Corp., Indian- | 
apolis, Ind., announced recently the de- 
velopment of a successful process for 
transmitting television over ordinary 
telephone lines, and a method of re- | 
cording television programs for broad- 
rtain casting in the same manner as sound 
Dject radio programs are now transcribed. 
41. The Capehart-sponsored invention, 
1 = known as Video transmission, which 
} ap- deals with a new application of electri- 
nder cal circuits, was demonstrated October 
28. It makes possible high fidelity trans- 
be mission of television signals over a 
re standard No. 19 gauge-twisted tele- 
order phone wire. 
This It has been the practice to send tele- 
nt “4 vision signals from studios to transmit- 
e... ters over a coaxial cable, which costs 
ce in about $10,000 a mile to construct. The Time saved by their Teletalk Amplified Intercommunication 
we new invention eliminates this costly System during this war period has been most helpful, says the 
_ but item and makes possible the transmis- ; : 
par- sion of television throughout the nation Dexter Company, laundry equipment manufacturers of Fair- 
meer over existing land wires. field, Iowa. Looking to the future, C. W. Yeager, Treasurer, 
pur- she onge & Ge iin bs ant says: ‘Teletalk will, we believe, make our plant operations 
quip- limited to the transmission of television ; : ; ; 
er or signals over telephone wires, Mr. Cape- more efficient in the post-war period . . . enable us to give our 
oy 2 hart said, but has been adapted to the customers the service they will expect.” 
1 will production of records which contain 
up a not only the program material but the E h b the . 
cas . verywhere amon our subscribers are progressive con- 
ition, picture as well. Mr. Capehart asserted y ay ; ‘ ss 
alle that in the future it would be possible cerns making plans to go into high gear for the years of com- 
been to purchase these records of both the petitive manufacturing and selling that lie ahead. Few plans 
nents audible entertainment and the televised , . : , ° 
ave ae pa are more important than those which insure quick, convenient 
der, picture of the entertainers. 
listed Th invention can also be used to ... Teletalk . . . intercommunication between offices, factories 
adapt existing broadcasting stations to and warehouses. 
television transmission as well as audi- 
ble transmission on a single frequency Get ready for tomorrow with Teletalk. Increase your revenue 
in the present standard broadcast band, : : . . . 
Mr. Capehart continued. by this logical extension to your telephone lines and service. 
we The invention can also be utilized to In the two-suite office as well as the large factory, Teletalk’s 
7 transform existing radio receivers into ’ . : . _ 
novia ‘ - , time-saving convenience increases the efficiency of every 
nasal high fidelity receivers and, with addi- 
aa tional equipment, transform them into executive .. . will easily pay for itself in a few months’ time. 
pee combinatioin sight and sound receivers, 
atside he said. Teletalk Amplified Intercommunication Systems are easy to 
gh by Mr. Capehart said that the invention install : 1 t P te in loan 
oe solves one of the most difficult problems install, require almost no service . . . operate from the electric 
| in providing nationwide television light circuit. In most major cities there is a Teletalk repre- 
oubla, broadcasts. sentative near you. Get in touch with him or write to us 
black vv for full information on the profit-building possibilities that 
added. : r rn 
rey Long Distance Girls Give Teletalk offers. 
; nail $100 to “Phone Fund" 
ne The long distance telephone operators a |. 
who complete long distance calls for Electric Company, Incorporated, and Amer- 
the boys at Vaughan and Gardiner t i I 1 a Se Tere <a eee 
hospitals at Hines, IIl., under the WEBSTER ELECTRIC 
“Pp} ” ; 
ts pg ona - ba 9 Pryen a lfatae WEBSTER ELECTRIC CO., Racine, Wis., U.S. A. 
idated ene somes, On cto - id t — Est. 1909. + Export Dept.: 13 East 40th St., New 
| with bit to keep the calls going by donating York (16), N.Y. + Cable Address: “ARLAB” N.Y.C. 
eruisl $100 to the fund. 
calls Members of Chicago toll locals of the | 
raid,” Illinois Telephone Traffic Union raised | W > B S ¥ E R E iF E e 4 R I bs 
ents,” the sum by sponsoring dances for serv- | 
icemen. 
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IOWA INDEPENDENTS FORM 
SMALL COMPANY GROUP 


for small telephone companies to de- 


| N AN EFFORT to provide a medium 
velop and maintain a closer rela- 


| tionship, several Independent leaders in 


Northeastern Iowa have formed the 
Northeastern Iowa Telephone Group 
for the purpose of holding group meet- 


| ings to discuss the major problems con- 


fronting small companies. 


Officers of the Northeastern Iowa 
group, elected September 16 at a meet- 
ing held at New Hampton, are: Presi- 
dent, C. C. Pearce, Riceville; vice pres- 
ident, Floyd Hobbs, Plainfield, and sec- 
retary-treasurer, Waldo Piehn, Alta 


| Vista. 


TELEPHONY readers are acquainted 


| with the record of Mr. Pearce, general 
| manager of the Farmers Telephone Co., 
| Riceville, as a progressive small com- 


pany manager, as articles pertaining 
to his work have been published in this 
magazine from time to time. (TELEPH- 


| ONY, September 11, 1943, page 13; June 


17, 1944, page 14; 
page 16.) 


August 26, 1944, 


A questionnaire, sent out with the 
bulletin announcing the formation of the 
new telephone group, asked such ques- 
tions as: “What day of the week is 
usually most convenient for you to 
attend?” “Do you favor all day meet- 
ings (10:30 to 4:00)?” “Or do you pre- 
fer afternoon meetings only (1:00 to 
4:00)?” Also on the questionnaire was 
a list of the following subjects for dis- 
cussion at these meetings, and recipients 


| of the form were asked to mark as 


MAINTENANCE: 


many as they are interested in: 


RURAL LINE CONSTRUCTION AND 
Dead ending, anchor- 
ing, transpositions, metallic lines, 
grounded lines, buried wire, railroad 
crossings, lightning protection, pole 
numbering methods, mapping rural 


lines, troubleshooting, instruments; 


CABLE PLANT: Splicing, wiping joints, 
laying out plant, aerial cable, buried 
cable, testing, numbering, mapping, 
maintenance, trouble location; 


CENTRAL OFFICE EQUIPMENT: Mag- 
neto switchboards, common battery 
switchboards, dial office equipment and 
central office protection; 


COMMERCIAL: Bookkeeping in the 
small plant, subscriber billing and rec- 


| ords, toll records, inventory and ap- 


praisal, rates for service, telephone di- 


| rectories, taxes and records, first aid. 


In its bulletin, the 
lowa group stated: 


newly-formed 


sé 


....+ Meetings will be for the pur- 
pose of promoting better telephone 
service and will be of a nature to help 
you do just that. Present plans are 
to have each program contain at least 
one real educational feature. We will 
see that a good practical subject is 
taken up at each meeting. . . . Second, 
we hope to have something each time 
which will be in the form of entertain- 
ment, and third, we hope that through 
these meetings, each of us will become 
better acquainted with our neighbors. 
You will find that he has problems too, 
and maybe you have the answer. . 
This group will cooperate in every way 
with our Iowa Independent Telephone 
Association... .” 


TELEPHONY, sponsor of the present 
industry movement to help owners and 
managers of small telephone properties 
improve their financial and operating 
ties Commission to investigate its tariff 
status, commends Messrs. Pearce, 
Hobbs and Piehn for their efforts in 
getting the small company owners to- 
gether to discuss their mutual problems, 
and urges all telephone men in north- 
eastern Iowa to give these men their 
support. 


Vv 


Partnership Dissolved 

J. R. Moffett and E. L. Murray, co- 
owners of the Annaton & Preston Tele- 
phone Co., Montfort, Wis., and the 
Grant County Telephone Co., recently 
dissolved their partnership. Operation 
of the two companies was taken over 
by Mr. Murray. 


Vv 


WAC Receives Legion of Merit 

Starr Set. ELLA C. WRIGHT, Ka- 
lima, Wash., was awarded the legion 
of merit on November 6, the first en- 
listed member of the WAC to receive 
the award. Sergeant Wright was cited 
for “exceptional and meritorious con- 
duct” as a telephone operator in North 
Africa and Italy from February 4, 
1943, to October 24, 1944, during which 
time she was responsible for the switch- 
board at Allied headquarters. 
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Repairs as Usual! 


Help is short— 
Things break down oftener— 
Parts are scarce— 


But ee e Suttle Repair Serv- 
ice is still on the job — depend- 
ably — promptly — at the same ||| 
old cost. 


Now ee eis the time to pack 


up that shipment of repairs to 
go to Suttle. 


DEPEND ON 


UTTLE 














Engineered for 


SUPERIOR Service 


“Murdock 


TELEPHONE SETS 
PUSH BUTTONS 
TELEPHONE PLUGS 
CONNECTION BLOCKS 
RADIO PHONES 
Since 1904, MURDOCK Telephone In- 
struments and Radio Phones have been 
outstanding in precision engineering— 
clear tonal reproduction—dependable, 
long-lived performance. 


Get full information on the many ad- 
vantages MURDOCK Instruments offer 
you! 


Write for Catalogue 
WM. J. MURDOCK CoO. 





151 Carter St., Chelsea 50, Mass. 
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C. R. Tyson Elected Head of 
J. A. Roebling Company 

Charles Roebling Tyson has been 
elected president of the John A. Roe- 
bling’s Sons Co., manufacturers of wire 
products, with plants in Trenton and 
in Roebling, N. J. Mr. Tyson succeeds 
the late William A. Anderson, who died 
on September 10. 








} CHAS. R. TYSON 


The election of Mr. Tyson places in 
| the presidency the grandson of Charles 
| G. Roebling, son of the founder, who 
| became president of the company when 

he was 28 years old and served in that 

capacity from 1877 to 1918. Mr. Tyson, 
who attended Episcopal Academy, Over- 
| brook, and Princeton University, was 
| born in 1914. He became associated 

with the Roebling company in 1935 and 
| worked in various manufacturing de- 
partments, including the open hearth 
and wire mills at Roebling, N. J. In 
1940 he was made secretary and treas- 
urer of the company. 








LIEUT. JOSEPH M. ROEBLING 


The election of Lieut. Joseph M. Roe- 
bling, now serving abroad with the 
United States Army Air Corps, as 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the company, was also announced, 
Lieutenant Roebling, first vice president 
since 1936, is a son of the late Ferdi- 
nand W. Roebling, Jr., who was the 
company’s president from 1926 to 1936, 

Also announced, following the direec- 
tors’ meeting, was the election of Archi- 
bald W. Brown as treasurer and H. DP. 
Rathbun as secretary and assistant 
treasurer. 





LIEUT. COL. F. W. ROEBLING Ill 


A third grandson of the founder, 
Lieut. Col. F. W. Roebling III, now 
serving with the U. S. Army Corps of 
Engineers, has been a vice president of 
the company for some time. His po- 
sition remains unchanged, however. 


Vv 


Graybar Electric Appoints 
Three District Managers 

The Graybar Electric Co., Inc., New 
York, N. Y., recently announced three 
executive personnel changes, two effec- 
tive October 1, and one effective No- 
vember 1. 

On October 1, V. K. Stalford became 
district merchandising manager in De- 
troit, Mich., replacing J. P. Wear, Jr., 
who, on the same date, became district 
merchandising manager with head- 
quarters in Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr. Stalford, who has been with 
Graybar for two years, has supervision 
over distributions and sales of the com- 
pany’s offices and warehouses in Flint 
and Lansing, as well as in Detroit. 

Mr. Wear, who has had 24 years’ ex- 
perience in the merchandising of elec- 
trical appliances, supervises a district 
which includes branch houses at Allen- 
town, Pa.; Baltimore, Md.; Harrisburg, 
Pa.; Reading, Pa., and Washington, 
D. C. 
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0e- On November 1, A. D. Hammond be- | DO YOU WANT TROUBLE- 

the came southern district manager with 9 
as headquarters in Atlanta, Ga. His terri- FREE RINGING SERVICE a 
of tory includes offices and warehouses at 

ed. Birmingham, Ala.; Columbia, S. C.; Then Install — 

ent Knoxville and Chattanooga, Tenn. Mr. 

rdi- Hammond has more than 38 years’ ex- 

the perience in the electrical industry. 

36. 
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chi- Copperweld Steel Promotes 

. F, E. Leib and C. H. Jensen 

an 


THE MASTER RINGING CONVERTER 
—it has NOT ONE, but ALL of 


the features that assure long, 
trouble-free signaling service. There 
are no moving parts, nothing to 
adjust, no routine maintenance, no 
radio interference and it's quiet 
and economical in operation. 


The Copperweld Steel Co., Glassport, 
Pa., recently made the following an- 
nouncement through William W. Ege, 
general manager of sales: 

F. E. Leib was appointed assist- 
ant general manager of sales. He has 
been with the Copperweld company 





. 
cH sense | suncyers 
the Copperweld engineering staff at the | pn er 
main office at Glassport. Models yo 
Mr. Leib is a 1926 graduate of the = en | 
University of Illinois, College of Elec- PBX to large 
trical Engineering. Between his grad- | Geatral Of- 
uation and his employment at Copper- fice. 
weld, he was with the Public Service | e 
Co. of Northern Illinois in various en- 
gineering capacities. ALSO PULSATORS 
C. H. Jensen, with the Copperweld Sold by Leading Distributors 
company since 1930, was pe Amon THE LORAIN PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
electrical engineer. He was former- RAIN, OW 











ly assistant electrical engineer. Between - 


der, associated with the Westinghouse Elec- | 
now tric & Manufacturing Co., the West T E L F o }4 O N F 
s of Penn Paper Co. and the Duquesne 





t of Light Co. in their engineering depart- | 
oy DIRECTORY 





po- ments. } 
since 1936. His last assignment was in Mr. Jensen is a 1917 graduate of | 2 a | N T | N G 
the Washington office—first, as devel- Washington State College, Pullman, 
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New “Systems” Series Started 
By Remington Rand 

The September issue of Systems, ex- 
ternal publication of Remington Rand, 
Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., is the first of a 
new series of monthly issues of that 
magazine. 

The publication is designed to pre- 
sent to business executives articles on 
administrative control systems which 
are being used successfully by promi- 
nent organizations and to assist in 
meeting management problems which 
are encountered from time to time. 


Vv 


Dialing Firm Files Charter 

The Automatic Dialing Corp., Dover, 
Del., on October 13, filed a new charter 
with the corporation department of the 
secretary of state’s office. The company 
is to deal in automatic telephone dial- 
ing. A capital of $150,000 was listed. 


Vv 
Philco Appoints Staff Member 


William S. Hogg recently was ap- 
pointed to the Midwestern sales staff 
of the Philco Corp., Storage Battery 
Division, Trenton, N. J., with head- 
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Cedar Poles 
MICHIGAN POLE & TIE CO. 


NEWBERRY—GRAND RAPIDS 
MICHIGAN 














POLES 





B. J. Carney & Co., 100 N. 7th St., 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Western red cedar 
poles. Pentrex Butt Treated or Plain. 








Cc. M. Christiansen Co., Pheips, Wis.— 
Northern White Cedar Poles, plain or 
butt treated. Quotations on request. 








International Creosoting and Construc- 
tlon Co., Galveston, Texas.—Creosoted 
Southern Yellow Pine Poles. Plants: 
Beaumont and Texarkana, Texas. 








T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn.—Northern White— Western 
Red Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 











Pensacola Creosoting Company, Pen- 
sacola, Fla. — Creosoted Southern Pine 
Poles of Superior Leng Leaf Quality. 








Valentine Clark Corporation, 2516 Dos- 
well Ave., St. Paul, Minn.—Finished 
Cedar Poles. Plain or butt-treated. 
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WM. S. HOGG 


quarters in Cincinnati, Ohio, J. G. 
Green, assistant general manager of 
the division, announced. Mr. Hogg will 
represent the Philco Storage Battery 
Division in the Indianapolis, Louisville 
and Cincinnati areas. His battery ex- 
perience includes four years as sales 


engineer and as field engineer in the 
Cincinnati territory. 


Honored by Navy 

Leeds & Northrup Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., recently received a fourth renewal 
star for its Army-Navy “E” flag. The 
star, awarded by the Navy, is good for 
a year instead of six months as in pre- 
vious awards. 





Are MANPOWER 
Troubles Cutting Your 
Directory Adv. Sales? 


* We have the MANPOWER, the EX- 
PERIENCED ORGANIZATION to take 
over your Telephone Directory Adver- 
tising, handle all details and produce 
MORE NET revenue [all costs con- 
sidered). 


Write or call 
ef our expense. 


LOOMIS ADVERTISING CO. 

408 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 

New York Life Building, 20 W. Ninth St.. 
Kansas City, Missouri 

Citizens Trust Bidg., Fort Wayne, Ind. 

135 Se. Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








——, 


ATLANTIC 
Creosoting Co., inc., 17 Battery Pi., N. Y. Cc, 
Creosoted Pine Poles 
Crossarms . . Condalt 


PLANTS ANB OFFICES: 
New Orleans, La. Jackson, Tenn. SBesten, Mass. 

Winnfield, La. Louisviile, Mies. New Y: N.Y, 
Norfolk, Va. Pw - Ga. eg la, Pa, 











Cedar Poles 
MACGILLIS & GIBBS COMPANY 


Wells Bidge., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
* * 
Northern White and Western Red 
Cedar Poles—Plain or Butt-Treated 








Frank F. Fowle & Co. 


Electrical and Mechanical 
ENGINEERS 


35 East Wacker Drive CHICAGO 








ACCOUNTING 


HERDRICH, BOGGS and CO. 
Certified Public Accountants 
803 Electric Building 
INDIANAPOLIS 4, IND. 








SLOAN & COOK 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 


Appraisals—Original Cost Studies 
Depreciation, Financial, and Other 
Investigations 











NEW OAK CABINETS, ALL SIZES 
AND TYPES, TELL US YOUR 
REQUIREMENTS 


TELEPHONE CABINET CO. 


MAKERS OF TEL-PAX CABINETS 
633 PROSPECT KANSAS CITY 1, MO. 














5.W. WOPAT 


Consulting Engineer 
felephone Engineeriug 
Construction Supervision 
Appraisals—Financia! 
Rate Lavestigations 
1618 Lincetn Bauk Tower Fort Wayne, ind. 














J. G. WRAY & CO. 


TELEPHONE ENGINEERS 
Specialists in Appraisals, Bate Surveys, 
Financial Investigations, Organization, 
and Operation of Telephone Companies 





$324 Bankers Bidg., Chicago 
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Classified Section 


Rates 10 cents per word payable in advance. 
Minimum charge $2.00 for 20 words or less. 





HELP WANTED 


WANTED: Cableman to care for 
aerial cables in a group of 13 ex- 
changes with a total of 1,900 stations in 
southwest Georgia, and to relieve each 
of three plant men and one construction 
foreman during their vacations or in 
case of sickness. Postwar security. 
Write Georgia Continental Telephone 
Co., Dawson, Ga. 


TELEPHONE ENGINEER—Excel- 
lent opportunity with state regulatory 
commission. Required: General know]l- 
edge of physical property and services 
of utilities, ability to analyze engineer- 
ing data and wire reports, college de- 
gree or equivalent experience, with one 
or two years’ experience with regula- 
tory commission, telephone utility, or 
allied industry. Appointments are for 
duration with opportunity for perma- 
nent Civil Service status. Write Box 
No. 2120, c/o TELEPHONY. 


WANTED: Experienced plant main- 
tenance man capable of handling 
switchboard and cable repair and con- 
struction. Magneto selective ringing 
system. Iowa. State references and 
salary desired. Write Box No. 2121, 
c/o TELEPHONY. 

WANTED: Telephone Accountant— 
qualified to supervise all phases of tele- 
phone accounting for Class A com- 
panies. Give full information as to age, 
experience, draft status, etc. Attach 
small photograph. Write Telephone 
Services, Inc., 16th Floor, Lincoln 
Tower, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED: CABLE SPLICER. To 
locate in Pennsylvania with company 
operating approximately 8,000 stations. 
Permanent position with satisfactory 
wages for qualified man. Give complete 
information in first reply, stating pre- 
vious experience, draft status, etc. -If 
presently working with an _ essential 
industry, statement of availibility will 
be necessary. Write Box No. 2105, c/o 
TELEPHONY. 








TRAFFIC MAN WANTED py Class 
A company in Middlewest. Prefer 
an experienced man who can do quan- 
titative engineering but will consider 
inexperienced person with previous 
telephone experience. Permanent posi- 
tion. Good salary for man who can 
qualify. Furnish full details of experi- 
ence, draft status, etc. Write Box 2108, 
c/o TELEPHONY. 





WE BUY 
WE TRADE 
WE REBUILD 


Old telephones or parts into 
smart modern - looking wall phones 
or desk sets with new cabinets. 

R ir service for Transmitters, Receiv- 
ers, Stands and Wall Phones—Magneto 
or Common Battery. 


Specialists in Repairing and 
Rebuilding Transmitters 


Telephone Repair Co. 
Daniel H. McNulty, Manager 
Rogers Park Station 26 Chicago 
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SPRING JACKS 
LAMP JACKS 
COMBINED 

DROPS & JACKS 


CAM 


WESTERN + KELLOGG 
LEICH - DEAN 





>) NEW LIFE FOR YOUR BOARD 


REVITALIZE YOUR PRESENT SWITCHBOARD 
WITH BUCKEYE RECONDITIONED EQUIPMENT 


HARMONIC 
RINGING 
KEYS 


LAMPS, LAMP CAPS, O.W. KEYS, CORD WEIGHTS 
NEW KELLOGG PLUGS—No. 3, 74, 116, 165, 166 


- STROMBERG-CARLSON 


WRITE WIRE OR TELEPHONE 


BUCKEYE TELEPHONE andSUPPLY COMPANY 


COLUMBUS 6, OHIO 


KEYS LINE & CUT 
OFF, TRUNK & 
CORD CIRCUIT 


RELAYS 


* AUTOMATIC 
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OBITUARIES 

H. LINTON REBER, 74, former presi- 
dent of the old Kinloch Telephone Co., 
died of pneumonia on October 28 at 
St. Luke’s hospital in St. Louis, Mo. 

After serving as draftsman for 
the St. Louis Water Department upon 
graduation from Washington Univer- 
sity, Mr. Reber became an assistant 
engineer with the Union Pacific Rail- 
road. He later joined Charles H. Ledlie, 
consulting engineer who built the Kin- 
loch telephone system, and in 1899 be- 
came assistant engineer of the com- 
pany. He served as president from 
1916 to 1923 when it was purchased by 
the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
Since that time he has been a consult- 
ing engineer. 


Surviving are a brother and a sister. 
* * + 


HENRY W. WEsB, 72, former presi- 
dent of the Maryland Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., died recently at Union 
Memorial Hospital in Baltimore. He 
was one of the most active men in 
Baltimore business and financial cir- 
cles. 

Mr. Webb had been retired for many 
years. In the days when Baltimore had 
two telephone companies, Mr. Webb 
was associated with his brother, the 
late George R. Webb, in the Maryland 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

Born in Baltimore in 1872, Henry W. 
Webb was a graduate of City College. 
He was successively business manager, 
general manager and president of the 
Maryland company. He was also with 
the Baltimore Electric Light Co. Later 
he was affiliated with the Wilmington- 
Philadelphia Traction Co. but left that 
to enter the real estate field. 

More recently he was associated with 
the Home Owners Loan Corporation 
and later was Federal Housing Ad- 
ministrator for Maryland. 





FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: One 32A32 Automatic 
Electric company step-by step 90 line 
switchboard equipped with 80 lines com- 
plete, 14 code ringing one to 10 party 
local connectors, three incoming con- 





nectors, wires for 10 trunks but no 
repeater equipment, ringing machine 
and reverting call switch, battery 
charge control equipment and complete 
power shelf equipped, less storage bat- 
teries and rectifier. This switchboard 
in service less than four years. Good 
condition. Reason for removal: War 
requirements, larger switchboard. Can 
be seen fully assembled in enclosed cab- 
inet. Price reasonable. For immediate 
release, no priority required. Write 
The Norfolk & Carolina Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., 103 S. Road St., Eliz- 
abeth City, N. C. 
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THIS MAN 


wants to help you make your 
postwar plans. He isa NORTH 
Engineer with a full knowl- 


edge of your Telephone 
Exchange problems and how 
NORTH ALL-RELAY Dial 
Automatic Telephone Equip- 
ment can solve them for the 


new era ahead. Write 


THE NORTH ELECTRIC 
MFG. CO. + Galion, Ohio 





| American 
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